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EDITORIAL 


Durinc the past year we had to contend with the prevailing 
restrictions on all kinds of publications. That, of course, in- 
volved unavoidable delay in the publication of each of the four 
numbers that form the volume for the year. Our readers have 
been patient and layally continued to support us. We are deeply 
grateful to them all. The number, variety and high standard 
of the contributions to the volume have exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and show conclusively that Reformed Scholarship is in 
increasing measure interesting itself definitely in our great heri- 
tage, which offers to a sorely smitten world the unquenchable 
hope of believers in the unassailable foundations of our Faith. 

We begin our fourteenth volume with much encouragement 
and promise for the coming year. To a marked extent, young 
Reformed scholars in particular are devoting their recognised 
ability to a profound study of Reformed Theology. We hope 
to have the privilege of giving to our readers some of the fruit 
of that study during the course of the year. In order to expand 
the area of its usefulness and influence we have enlarged the 
governing body responsible for the Quarterly’s publication and 
the faithful maintenance of its policy and viewpoint. 

To our subscribers, whose steady support has been our 
stay in difficult times, we give grateful thanks. We respect- 
fully ask them to continue their support with the sure knowledge 
that they are sustaining an evangelical literary medium which 
has brought religious instruction and spiritual comfort to many 
in need of both. 

We humbly thank God for the service we have been privileged 
to give to His revealed Truth. The future we face with the 
same confidence in God as in the past, a confidence that carries 
with it the assurance of the triumph of His sovereign power 
and purpose in every sphere of life and thought. 
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ASSURANCE 
I 


In certain quarters it has recently been alleged that assurance 
of salvation is a doctrine which first saw light in Reformed 
quarters at the time of the Protestant Reformation, and not 
till then. Most theological allegations, seriously uttered, con- 
tain a germ of truth, whether they be orthodox or heretical. 
Polemical theology would be unworthy of its office, if it were 
not substantially founded upon decent presuppositions in the 
way of revelation, were it not recognisably Christian at least 
in intention. It should not be difficult to show that there are 
practical reasons for the Roman view that there is no assurance 
until the very end of life, when God settles all accounts. Yet 
such practical views do not clear the position of theological 
heresy. The truth is that the Roman attitude was based upon 
the undoubted fact of Christian assurance, and was meant to 
neutralise such a fighting dose of it as might lead members 
of the Church to sit lightly to her ordinances as well as to the 
autocracy of her ministers, and to rest content with the unaided 
testimonium internum Spiritus sancti. 

The fact is that assurance goes hand in hand doctrinally 
with predestination as well as with the more obvious promises 
of the Gospel. This is why it is suspect in the eyes of those 
who would support James and ignore Paul (though certainly 
not with the consent of James), because predestination is not 
fair. It is of course anything but fair to those who are not 
what we call soundly converted: you can only show the difference 
between determinism and particular election to a converted man. 
Only a reconciled sinner can humbly and thankfully receive 
grace from heaven; the reason being that God’s condescension 
is inconceivable until bestowed. But to deny assurance is to 
deny that there is such a thing as conversion; and in that case 
what use or advantage or distinction, we ask, is there in becoming 
and so being and stedfastly remaining a Christian? Calling is 
then not calling, justification is an empty vocable. Now ours 
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ASSURANCE 3 


is a faith that turns the world upside down, reputedly at least. 
If the unregeneration of your world has not been thus revolu- 
tionised, are you a Christian? If not, you cannot speak about 
assurance at all, and neither can the Church of which you as 
such are a member. Are we then to think that Paul thanked 
God for his converts, for no reason at all but policy? for the 
promotion of a religious stunt? It must be wrong to accept our 
Lord’s statement that there is joy among the angels in heaven 
over one sinner converted! Yet “ blessed art thou, Bar Jonas; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven’’. Nay, we are strong in the Lord 
and in the power of His might, because something has happened 
definitely. We could not be so emphatically recommended to 
rejoice in the Lord alway—‘ and again I say, Rejoice ’—if 
nothing revolutionary had happened and continued to happen 
to us. And such rejoicing extends to the grim but genuine 
joy amid tribulation. We can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth us. The kingdom of God—to which the 
Christian belongs by his rights in Christ—is joy in the Holy 
Ghost. And we have no personal assurance!! God forbid. 


II 


In all soberness, the allegation that assurance of salvation 
is a Reformed fiction simply cannot stand up to the plain 
evidence of Scripture and history. Our joy in the Lord God 
of our salvation is the outcome of Christ’s suffering on our 
behalf. The hymnology of the Church at all stages is redolent 
of praise and thankfulness for the unspeakable gift of Christ 
and His redemption. Think, to take the first example to hand, 
of St. Bernard of Clairvaux; not to mention writers after the 
Reformation, both Roman Catholic and not. Think of a con- 
gregation which is an instrument of evangelisation, which does 
not merely live on its falling birthrate but brings in the Gentiles. 
Shall we tell it that conversion by the Holy Spirit, when it 
takes place, is of uncertain value? They would not for one 
moment believe you. On the other hand we may assert without 
fear of contradiction, that where there is no conviction of a 
martyr or witness, it is highly doubtful if Christ is really present 
at all, constituting new life. Is conversion with resulting assur- 
ance denied only in quarters where it is not known? Every 
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prophet and apostle knows what assurance means; so do those, 
surely, who acknowledge their office? Perhaps the coldness 
which denies its existence is the still coma of unbelief, however 
devout and coldly (or even warmly) moral. A Church which 
makes converts is a living Church: does this mean that con- 
version is therefore a sham and not a new beginning, not the 
birth of a life hid with Christ in God, not fullness of life straight 
from heaven ? 

“‘ Behold, I make all things new!” What is a Church 
for, if it does not preach and promise the new life that is in 
Christ Jesus ? The N.T. is full of vitality, because it is a record 
of how newness of life was confirmed for all the elect. The 
Church has been vital, as often and as long as she was dead 
sure of that. The sect, I venture to say, does not matter very 
much, if it is in a real sense a fold of the Good Shepherd. Where 
this thing called conversion is going on, there we see a live 
Catholic Church. History repeats the tale, whether in the 
Roman or in the Reformed Catholic Church. The Church is 
never dead because Christ liveth for evermore: surely not vice 
versa. Even such a hide-bound Calvinist as the writer would 
insist that the Church, inevitably and in all ages and in many 
sects, has preached and under God has spread assurance of 
salvation. I should tremble to think that the martyrs of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews died in vain for a hope zor assured. 
We tend to forget that from eternity Christ is the Saviour of His 
own. The beam of the Incarnation, that shines from Zion’s 
hill like a lighthouse, radiates the one and same light of salva- 
tion backwards as well as forwards in time. We assuredly 
maintain that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and 
for ever. Possibly the presence or absence of assurance is the 
sign of Church or no Church. 

The token of vitality in the Church is her missionary 
activity. If she be a diffident missionary, her assurance is small 
and accordingly she does not infect her pagan environment 
with the heavenly leaven, she does not win souls for Christ. 
The Church of Christ has been missionary always, so far as 
she has been the Church of Christ. Strange to say, she has 
never been so vital as under persecution. Persecution reveals 
the Church and reveals her as assured, as knowing whom she 
has believed, as persuaded that He is able to redeem His pledge, 
aid that nothing in heaven, on earth or in hell can separate 
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ASSURANCE 5 


her from her Lord and Head. Her weakness is her trust in 
organisations well run. Her strength is her reliance upon Christ 
for everything. Complete surrender to Christ is inevitably 
the full assurance of faith, the confidence of a hope that not 
only rests on justification but is quickened unto sanctification. 


Ill 


Now apart from her Head the Church becomes sadly 
human. Historically, many a thing has starved or choked or 
destroyed the good seed of the Word within her visible bounds. 
Sin has become second nature to the unregenerate man. Even 
in the Church there are reasons for his backsliding. Oppres- 
sion, poverty, ambition of the Erastian type, the hunger to be 
temporal as well.as spiritual lord in the world, sloth, wealth, 
indifference to the message—all or any of these things spells 
decadence. Often the healthiest thing for the good estate of 
the Catholic Church is persecution: that never destroys life hid 
with Christ in God. But these other things do. History relates 
how the humanised edifice, driven to assert her own authority 
instead of Christ’s, has become a persecuting society—in order, 
forsooth, to retain her membership. Sometimes the Church 
has regarded herself as the temporal power, aping Caesar as 
well as Christ. From her first defections to the most recent 
she has been tempted to use her own authority instead of that 
of her Lord and Master. Nulla extra ecclesiam salus. Yes, 
emphatically. But sometimes the ecclesia has been the visible 
Church usurping the civil power, reminiscent not of Christ’s 
kingship but of worldly power. And yet how fundamentally 
true of the real Church, that there is no salvation outside her. 
Here is the dilemma. On the one hand those who have received 
true assurance abundantly are apt to resent a moribund Church: 
on the other, being only moribund and not dead yet, the insti- 
tution fights to keep her members. There lies the seed of 
fission. The institution insists that real Christian life must 
acknowledge her moribund suzerainty or be excommunicate, 
not only from the outward body but also and therefore from 
God. Yet a sincere ministry in an age of obscuration wishes 
to restrain the unbridled enthusiasms of dissent and to keep 
the errant of all sorts under its hand. It knows the fallibility 
even of the converted and it would by means of every kind 
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of sacrament, ordinance and control keep its hand upon the 
living pulse of its membership and hold it to direct worship 
of God. For while there is no special fear for the truly repentant, 
the truly assured, sanctification is yet never complete in this 
life, and men must, in spite of the spasmodic in their assurance, 
work out their own salvation in fear and trembling, the very 
best of them, just decause it is God that worketh in them, causing 
the obedient to will and to do not their own but His good 
pleasure. And so, in order to draw and bend the careless to 
the means of grace, the visible Church may be tempted to 
insinuate that assurance is all very well, but that there are 
dark days that come, and the sheep must learn to depend, 
not on themselves who are sorely human and dependent, but 
on the Church which continues from age to age. And so, 
from a slightly worldly view of her own indispensability, the 
Church rather belittles the fullness of assurance, and tries to 
do what is very good for every Christian pilgrim, attach them 
to the visible means of grace, keep them in close association 
with holy things at all junctures in life; which is indeed for 
them profitable and for the Church an inspiration—for we 
must all continue to worship God and under Him to search 
our hearts. Let us not attempt to minimise the importance of 
keeping the members thus in touch with the Head. In Him 
resideth life and in Him alone. 

Our Lord and Saviour was tempted repeatedly of the 
devil to display and use His deity to bolster up the tasks of His 
true humanity. The Church, if outwardly powerful, cannot 
always like her Master overcome the same temptations. By 
meticulous coercion of her members she gives them an assur- 
ance which it is scarcely hers to supply—she may only bear 
witness to its existence or rather possibility. Yet no man can 
safely face life or death outwith the Church. How very true 
evangelically ! How utterly wrong upon a basis of worldly 
ecclesiasticism ! Under God, the Church must under God 
sow the seeds of full assurance. But she must not deny even 
her growing babes direct individual approach to Christ their 
Saviour. The Church, as well as the individual member, is 
completely dependent upon the one and only Mediator for 
the one and only grace. The right of direct appeal to Christ 
on the part of the elect individually is as indisputable and in- 
alienable as Christ’s undoubted right to deal separately with 
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ASSURANCE 7 


each of His own: the first of course depending on the second. 
The Church cannot take the place of God to a single member. 
The Church is a servant and never God. Could any reason 
be more cogent for ministry as against a tyranny, however 
beneficial in intention ? 


IV 


It remains to add that assurance in the individual depends 
for its strength upon growth of Grace. Reformed theology is 
fond of insisting that, while full assurance is frequently ex- 
perienced, it is never inevitable, never continuously sustained 
and certainly does not patently characterise every degree of 
Christian stature here below. We begin as babes. Justification 
is the same for all elect who have been called, i.e. for all real 
Christians, and it is bestowed once for all. But one must insist 
that sanctification is a very different thing. Justification is once 
and for all: sanctification never reaches its consummation in 
this life. Nevertheless assurance is something definitely to be 
sought by the believer as long as life lasts. Times of spiritual 
refreshment are assurance. It varies indeed. The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, and not at the will even of a Christian. Yet 
the duty to watch and pray implies that we may expect the 
promised benefit. The Spirit may have its own times and 
seasons, but it does work in believers and is sent by Christ to 
His own. God does speak: hence fear and trembling. God 
does work: and we can take it according as we are in Christ. 
“‘ Scots Worthies ” is full of discussions upon the martyrs’ state 
of conscience before martyrdom. Many the wrestlings they 
had with the Lord ere they rendered their last account to Him. 
But the grace seemed always to abound, the hope never made 
even the weakest ashamed. Assurance of faith is seen most 
familiarly in the holy strife to do the appropriate works in 
Christ and never to cease so striving, with full recourse to the 
fountainhead for strength. A warfare while life lasts, but hearty 
sound fighting for a good purpose. So so/vitur ambulando— 
in Christ. Cries the Psalmist: ‘ Yea though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” And 
His Lord answers him from the right hand, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world”. Not to hope for 
such courage in our warfare, not in faith to find the perennial 
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spring of it in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus—would be 
to assert that Christianity from start to finish was an hallucina- 
tion. Faith means a new creature in Christ the true image of 


God. 
G. T. Tuomson. 


University of Edinburgh. 


























RELIGION AND MORALITY! 


Rom. i. 18. 


“For the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men... .” 


I propose to call your attention to but two words in the text, 
namely the words “ ungodliness” and “ unrighteousness ”’. 
And in particular, we shall be interested in the order in which 
the two words appear and the relationship between them. To 
use more modern terms, we are invited by these two words 
in our text and.the order in which they appear, to consider 
the relationship between religion and morality. Here again we 
are face to face with a matter that has occupied much attention 
during the past hundred years. Here also we are considering 
what can be termed another of the fundamental fallacies with 
respect to life which are largely responsible for the present 
state of affairs in the world. And, precisely as we found to 
be the case in connection with the matter of comparative religion 
and man’s approach to God, here again we find that during 
the past century there has been that same reversal of the con- 
dition which prevailed prior to that. 

It is truly amazing and astonishing to note how this second 
half of the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans sums up 
so perfectly the modern situation. Had it been written specially 
and specifically for our day it could not have been more per- 
fect or more complete. Each of the main trends in the thought 
and reasoning of the majority of people is considered carefully 
and traced to its ultimate consequences. 

The key to the understanding of the whole situation is 
in the realisation of the fact that man by nature is inimical to 
God, and does his utmost to get rid of God and what he regards 
as the incubus of revealed religion. Man, rebelling against 
God as He has revealed Himself and from the kind of life 
that God dictates, proceeds to make for himself new gods and 
new religions and to elaborate a new way of life and of salvation. 


_ _1The second of a series of addresses delivered at the Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
in March, 1941. 
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Here, in this special matter that we propose to consider 
together, we have a perfect example and illustration of that 
tendency. 

Until about a hundred years ago it was true to say of the 
vast majority of the people of this country that religion came 
first and that morality and ethics followed. In other words all 
their thinking about the good life, the kind of life that should 
be lived, was based upon their religion and their understanding 
of the teaching of the Bible. ‘‘ The fear of God” was the 
controlling motive; it was, to use the language of the Old 
Testament, the beginning of their wisdom. This was so, of 
course, because it was as the result of the various religious 
revivals and movements that the people had been awakened 
to a realisation of the utter sinfulness and depravity of their 
lives. As the result of becoming religious they had seen the 
importance of right living. That was the position. 

But then came the great change. At first it was not an 
open denial of God, but a change and a reversal in the emphasis 
which was placed on these two matters. More and more, 
interest became fixed upon ethics, and the emphasis was placed 
increasingly on morality at the expense of religion. God was 
not denied, but was relegated increasingly to the position of 
a mere background to life. All this was done on the plea and 
the pretext that formerly too much emphasis had been placed 
upon the personal and experiential aspect of religion, and that 
the ethical and social aspects had not been emphasised sufficiently. 
But increasingly the position developed into one in which it was 
stated quite openly and unashamedly, that really nothing 
mattered but morality and conduct. Religion was seriously 
discounted, and it was even stated blatantly that nothing 
mattered save that one should live the good life and do one’s 
best. Everything that stressed the miraculous intervention of 
God in life, and for man’s salvation, was queried and then 
denied; everything that emphasised the vital link between God 
and man was minimised until it became almost non-existent. 
Creeds and confessions of faith, the sacraments, and even 
attendance at all in a place of worship, were all regarded as 
expedients which had served a useful purpose in the past while 
men were ignorant, and had to be more or less frightened 
into living the good life. They were now no longer necessary. 
Jesus of Nazareth, far from being the unique Son of God 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY II 





Who had come on earth in order to prepare a miraculous way 
of salvation for men, was but the greatest moral teacher and 
exemplar of all time—simply greater than all others, not essen- 
tially different. The religious motive and the religious back- 
ground to the good life practically disappeared altogether, and 
their place was taken by education and a belief in the inevitably 
good effect of acts of social amelioration. With an air of great 
patronage and condescension we were told that the magic and 
the rites and the taboos of religion had been more or less 
necessary in the past, but that now man, in his intelligent and 
intellectual modern condition, had no need of such things. 
Indeed they had become insulting. Nothing was necessary save 
that man should be shown what was good and given instruction 
concerning it. 

Has not that been the popular teaching ? The supreme 
thing has been to live the good life, to be moral. The majority 
have ceased to attend a place of worship at all, and (alas !) 
many who do attend do so, not because they believe it to be 
essential and vital, but rather out of habit or because they 
believe vaguely that it is somehow the right thing to do. Religion 
far from being the mainspring and source of all ideas concerning 
life and how it should be lived, has become a mere appendage 
even in the case of many who still adhere to it. Righteousness, 
or morality, has been exalted to the supreme position, and 
little is heard of godliness. Like the Pharisees of old there have 
been many amongst us who were shocked and scandalised by 
certain acts of unrighteousness, but who failed to realise that 
their own self-righteousness denoted an ungodliness which was 
infinitely more reprehensible in the eyes of God. The order 
has been reversed, morality has taken precedence over religion, 
unrighteousness is regarded as a more heinous crime than 
ungodliness. 

But now we must come to the vital question. What has 
been the result of all this? To what consequences has it led? 
The answer is to be found in the present state of the world. 
We were told that man could be trained not to sin. He could 
be educated into seeing the folly of war. And here we are in 
the midst of a war. But apart from the war and prior to it, 
this teaching had led to the terrible moral muddle that charac- 
terised the life of the people of this country and most other 
countries. The very term “ moral” has been evacuated almost 
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entirely of any meaning, and the sins of the past have become 
“the thing to do” of the present. No one, surely, can deny 
the statement that, morally and intellectually, the masses of 
the people have sunk to a lower level than at any time 
during the past two hundred years, in fact since the evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century. 

Now my whole case is that that, according to the Bible, 
is something which is quite inevitable, something which follows 
as the night the day. Once the relative positions of religion 
and morality are reversed from that which we find in our text, 
the inevitable result is what we find stated in such clear and 
terrible terms in the remainder of this chapter. Religion must 
precede morality if morality itself is to survive. Godliness is 
essential to ethics. Nothing but a belief in God and a desire 
to glorify Him, based upon our realisation of our utter depen- 
dence upon Him and our acceptance of His way of life and 
salvation in Jesus Christ His Son, can ever lead to a good 
society. This is not merely a dogmatic statement. It can be 
proved and demonstrated repeatedly in the history of mankind, 
As St. Paul reminds us here, it is the essential story of man- 
kind. Observe it in the story of the Children of Israel in the 
Old Testament. See it again in the history of Greece and 
Rome. They had exalted moral ideas and fine ethical systems 
and conceptions of law and justice, but the ultimate downfall 
of both is to be traced finally to moral degeneracy. And then 
consider it in the history of this country. Religion and spiritual 
revival have always led to moral and intellectual awakening and 
a desire to produce a better society. And conversely, ungodli- 
ness has always led to unrighteousness. A slackening in spiritual 
zeal and fervour, even though the zeal and fervour be trans- 
ferred to a desire to improve the state of society, has always 
eventuated ultimately in both moral and intellectual decline. 
The great periods in the history of this country in every sphere 
are the Elizabethan, the Puritan and the Victorian. Each 
followed a striking religious revival. But as religion was allowed 
to sink into the background, and even into oblivion, and men 
thought that they could live by morality alone, degeneration 
set in rapidly. Emil Bruner has said that this is so definite 
as to be capable of statement as a law of life in which there 
are distinct steps and stages. He puts it thus : “ The feeling 
for the personal and the human which is the fruit of faith 
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may outlive for a time the death of the roots from which it 
has grown, but this cannot last very long. As a rule the decay 
of religion works out in the second generation as moral rigidity, 
and in the third generation as the breakdown of all morality. 
Humanity without religion has never been a historical force 
capable of resistance. Even to-day, severance from the Christian 
faith, whenever it has been of some duration, works out in 
the dehumanization of all human conditions. ‘The wine of 
life has been poured out’; the dregs alone remain.” 

Here then is a fundamental principle which we must 
grasp firmly before we begin to organise a new state of society 
and a new world. Religion, a true belief in God in Jesus 
Christ, is fundamental, vital, essential. Any attempt to organise 
society without that basis is doomed to failure even as it always 
has been in the past. The pragmatic test as we have just seen 
demonstrates that abundantly. But we are not left merely in 
the world of pragmatism. A study of the Bible, indeed a study 
of man himself in the light of the Bible, furnishes us with 
many reasons which explain why it must inevitably be the 
case that to trust to morality alone without religion, or to 
place morality before religion, leads only to eventual disaster. 
We must consider some of these reasons. 


I 


First of all we note that to do so is am insult to God. We 
must start with this because here we have the real explanation 
of all that follows. But even apart from that we must start 
with this because it is absolute. And we must be very careful 
always to draw that distinction. Before we begin to think 
about ourselves and the results in ourselves, before we begin 
to consider the good of society or anything else, we must start 
with God and we must start by worshipping God. If we 
advocate godliness simply because it leads to the true morality, 
if we commend religion because it does lead to the best state 
of society, then we are again reversing the order actually and 
insulting God. God must never be regarded as a means to 
an end; and religion is not to be commended primarily because 
of certain benefits which follow its practice. And yet one 
hears statements not at all infrequently which give the impres- 
sion that religion and the Bible are to be valued solely in terms 
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of England’s greatness. That is why the charge of national 
hypocrisy is so frequently levelled against us by other nations. 
We tend to believe, and perhaps rightly, that we have been 
blessed in the past because we have been religious. But when 
we make use of that fact and advocate religion in order that 
we may be blessed we are insulting God. The more religious 
the nation, the more moral and the more dependable and solid 
is the nation. Hence the temptation to statesmen and leaders 
to pay lip service to religion and to believe in its maintenance 
in a general form. But that is the very opposite of what I 
would stress and what is emphasised everywhere in the Bible. 
God is to be worshipped because He is God, because He is 
the Creator, because He is the Almighty, because He is the 
“high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’, because His 
Name is Holy. And in His presence it is impossible to think 
of anything else. All thoughts of self and of benefits that may 
accrue, all ideas concerning the possible results and advantages 
to ourselves or to our class or country are banished. He is 
supreme and He is alone. To place anything before God is 
to deny Him, however noble and exalted that thing may be. 
The results and blessings of salvation, the moral life and the 
improved state of society—all these things are the consequents 
of true belief and they must never be allowed to usurp the 
supreme position. Indeed, as I have said, if we truly worship 
God and realise His presence, they cannot do so. 

This is one of the most subtle dangers that faces us as 
we try to think out and plan a new state of society for the 
future. It is a danger which can be seen in the writings of 
a number of writers to-day who are concerned about the state 
of this country. I think in particular of men like Mr. T. S. 
Eliot and Mr. Middleton Murry. They advocate a religious 
society and a Christian education—or what they call such— 
simply because they have found all else to fail, and because 
they think that this is more likely to be successful. But they 
fail to realise that before you can have a Christian society and 
Christian education you must first of all have Christians. No 
education or culture, no mode of training will ever produce 
Christians and the corresponding morality. To do that we 
must come face to face with God and see our sin and helpless 
plight; we must know something about the wrath of God and 
repent before Him and then receive His gracious offer of 
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salvation in Jesus Christ His Son. But that is not mentioned. 
Men ever desire the benefit of Christianity without paying the 
price. They need to be reminded again that “‘ God is not 
mocked ”’, and that even in the name of Christian civilisation 
He is often grievously insulted. Whatever may follow, God 
must be worshipped for His own sake because He is God. 
He demands it and will have it. 


II 


But, secondly, I would show you that to place morality 
before religion is also to insult man. It is remarkable to note 
how it invariably happens that when man sets out to exalt 
himself, he always ends by Iqwering himself and insulting 
himself. This is something which we hope to consider 
again in greater detail. 1 am anxious to emphasise the 
principle now. Verse 22 sums it up very perfectly by 
telling us that “ professing themselves to be wise they become 
fools’. Man always feels that God fetters him and refuses to 
allow him to give free scope to his wonderful powers and 
capacities. He rebels against God in order to exert himself 
and to express himself—he rebels in the name of freedom, 
proposing to produce a larger and nobler type of personality. 
That, as we have seen, has been the real meaning of the revolt 
against revealed religion during the past hundred years. Ah! 
how much we have heard about the emancipation of man! 
Moral man was conceived to be so much higher than religious 
man. That was why morality was placed before religion. But 
what are the actual facts ? Let me but cite them in order that 
I may demonstrate that the old rule is still in force, and that 
man in attempting to elevate himself has simply succeeded in 
insulting himself. 

(a) For one thing, morality is interested in a man’s actions 
rather than in the man himself. At the very outset it hurls that 
insult at us. I do not pause to emphasise the point that its 
interest in our very actions is always much more negative than 
positive, which makes the insult still greater. But regarding it 
at its very best and highest and at its most positive, nothing 
is so insulting to personality than to say that its actions alone 
matter. There is no need to demonstrate this point. We have 
but to recollect what we think of the kind of person who shows 
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clearly that he is not really interested in us at all but simply 
in what we do or what we are—our office or status, or position, 
or the possibility of our being of some help or value to him. 
How insulting! But that is precisely the position with respect 
to morality. It is interested only in our conduct and behaviour. 
It may argue that as our conduct improves, so we improve. 
But that does not lessen the insult, for it leaves me, the essen- 
tial “I” who I am, still subservient to my conduct. And 
that is ultimately destructive of personality. How evident that 
has become in these last few years. We have all become 
standardised in almost every respect, and there is a monotonous 
drab sameness about the whole of life. As we have concentrated 
more and more on conduct and behaviour, on the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and. how we appear before others, not only 
has variety vanished, but genius and “ character” have become 
rarer and rarer and true individuality has been lost. 

(2) But again, morality is always more interested in man’s 
associations than in man himself. Its interest is in society, or 
the state, or the group, and its main concern about the indi- 
vidual is simply that he should be brought or made to con- 
form to a common pattern. Its very terms prove that, “‘ state ”’, 
“society ”’, “‘ social”, those are its words. The individual per- 
sonality has been ignored and forgotten. Everything is done 
for the good of the state or of society. Here again the argu- 
ment is, that as the mass is improved, so will the individual 
be improved. But that is to insult personality by suggesting 
that it is merely a speck in a huge mass of humanity. Religion 
believes in improving society by improving the individuals that 
compose it. Morality believes in improving the individual by 
improving the general state. I leave you to decide which really 
places value on the human personality, on man as such. And 
the methods employed show this still more clearly. Morality 
uses compulsion. It legislates and forces men to conform to 
the general standard. Whether we will or not we have to do 
certain things. That this is essential in order to govern a state, 
I grant freely, but still I argue that it is essentially insulting 
to personality. Moreover it is the very antithesis of Christianity 
which brings a man to see the rightness of the thing advocated, 
and creates within him a deep longing and desire to exemplify 
it in his life. Morality dictates and commands, but as St. Paul 
tells the Galatians “ faith worketh by love’. 
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(c) But above all else, morality insults man by taking no account 
whatsoever of that which is highest in man, of that which ulti- 
mately differentiates man from the animal. I refer to his rela- 
tionship to God. It deals with him only on the lower planes 
and forgets that he was made for God. At its best and highest 
it sets limits to his achievements and to the possibilities of his 
nature. It may help to make man a noble and a thinking animal, 
but it knows nothing of the glorious possibility of man becoming 
a son of God. It is earthbound and temporal and entirely 
ignorant of the delectable mountains and the vision of eternity. 
And it ultimately fails for that reason. A simple and familiar 
illustration may help here. A little child is away from home, 
perhaps even staying with relatives. It becomes homesick and 
cries for its mother. The friends do their best. They produce 
toys, they suggest games, they offer sweets and chocolates and 
everything that they know the child enjoys. But it all avails 
nothing. Dolls and toys and the rarest delicacies cannot satisfy 
when a child wants its mother. They are flung contemptuously 
aside by the young philosopher who realises that at that point 
they are a veritable insult. He needs his mother and nothing 
else will do. Man in his state of sin does not know what he 
really needs. But he shows very clearly that the best and 
highest offers of men cannot satisfy him. Deep within him 
there is that profound dissatisfaction which can be satisfied 
by nothing less than God Himself. Failure to realise this is 
not only inadequate, it is insulting. Man was made for God 
and in the image of God, and though he has sinned and fallen 
and wandered far away there is still within him that nostalgia 
which can never be satisfied until he returns home and to his 
Father. 


Ill 


But, thirdly, this attempt to give morality priority over 
religion also fails because it provides no ultimate authority or 
sanction for man’s life. Here we are coming to the realm of 
the practical application of all we have said hitherto. We are 
urged to live the good life. But immediately the question 
arises ‘‘ Why should we live the good life ?”” And, here, face 
to face with this question of “‘ Why ?” this isolation of morality 
from religion leads again to failure. We can show this along 
two main lines. 


9 
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(a) The view which regards morality as an end in itself 
and which advocates it for its own sake only, bases its answer 
to this question ‘‘ Why ?” upon the intellect alone. It appeals 
to our reason and to our understanding. What was formerly 
regarded as sin it regards as due to nothing but ignorance or 
lack of true education. It sets out therefore to show and to 
picture a higher and a better type of life. It outlines its Utopia, 
in which all people being taught and educated will restrain 
themselves and do their utmost to contribute to the common 
good. It shows the evil results and consequences of certain 
actions both to the individual himself and also to the com- 
munity at large. But, further, it will have him see that such 
actions are quite unworthy of him and that in committing 
them he is lowering his own standard and being unworthy 
of his own essential self. That is its method. It teaches man 
about his own wonderful nature and of how he has developed 
from the animal. It pleads with him to see that he must now 
leave the animal behind and rise to the heights of his own 
development. It then tries to charm him into an acceptance 
of these views by holding before him pictures of the ideal society. 
It is essentially an appeal to the intellect, to the reason, to 
the rational side of man’s nature. 

But this means that ultimately it is a matter of opinion. 
It claims that its view is the highest, the best, and also leads 
to the greatest happiness. But when it meets with those who 
say that they disagree and that in their view it fails to cater 
for man’s real nature, it has nothing to say by way of reply. 
And that has been the position increasingly, especially since 
the last war, with the cult of self-expression becoming stronger 
and stronger and ever more popular. Those who belong to 
this cult have denied that the picture drawn by the moralists 
is the best and the highest. They have regarded it rather as 
something which fetters and restrains, something therefore which 
is inimical to the highest interest of the self. Placing happiness 
and pleasure as the supreme desiderata they have drawn up 
a scheme for life and for conduct which is the exact opposite. 
We have no time to consider that now. All I am concerned 
to show is, that face to face with that challenge any moral system 
which is not based upon religion has no answer. One opinion 
is as good as another, and therefore any man can do as he 
likes. There is no ultimate authority. 
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(4) But this can be shown also in another way. The 
basing of the appeal solely upon the intellect and the rational 
part of man’s nature, is also doomed to failure decause it ignores 
what is most vital in man. That has been the real fallacy behind 
most thinking during the past century. Man was regarded as 
intellect and reason alone. He had but to be told what was 
right and he would do it. It is extraordinary to note how this 
view has prevailed in spite of the glaring facts to the contrary. 
The possession of intellect does not guarantee a moral life as 
the newspapers and the biographies and memoirs constantly 
testify. An educated and cultured man does not always and 
inevitably lead a good life. Those who know most about the 
consequences of certain sins against the body are often those 
who fall most frequently into those sins. Why is this? Here 
the new psychology has certainly given valuable aid and it is 
astonishing that its evidence has not finally exploded that view 
of life which regards man as intellect alone. Within man there 
are deep primal instincts. He is a creature of desire and lust. 
His brain is not an independent isolated machine, his will does 
not exist in a state of complete detachment. These other forces 
are constantly exerting themselves and constantly influencing 
the higher powers. A man therefore may know that a certain 
course of action is wrong but that does not matter. He desires 
that thing, and his desire can be so strong that he can even 
rationalise it and produce arguments in its favour. But you 
remember how St. Paul in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans has put it all so perfectly: “ For that which I 
do I allow not: for what I would, that do I not; but what I 
hate, that do I.” A view which fails to realise that that is 
fundamental to human nature is of necessity doomed to failure. 
Man being what he is needs a higher sanction. Appeals to 
reason and to the will are not enough. The whole man must 
be included, and especially the element of desire. 


IV 


But, lastly, we must say just a word on the other vital 
practical aspect of this matter. Having asked the question 
why one should lead the good life, the further question arises 
“* How am I to lead the good life ?”” And here once more we 
find that morality without religion entirely fails because it provides 
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no power. ‘‘ For the good that I would I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do,” says St. Paul. That is the prob- 
lem. The lack of power, the failure to do what we know we 
ought to do and what we would like to do, and the corres- 
ponding failure not to do what we know to be wrong. Man- 
kind needs not only knowledge of the truth but, still more, 
power. Here morality fails, for it leaves the problem in our 
hands. We have to do everything. But, as we have just seen, 
that, in a sense, is the whole of our problem. We cannot. We 
fail. Ultimately moral systems only appeal to and help a certain 
type of person. If we are what is called “ naturally good” 
and naturally interested in such things, they may help us much 
and encourage us. And when I say “ naturally good” I mean 
good in the sight of man, not of God, good in the sense of 
not being guilty of certain sins, not good in the sense of the 
biblical terms righteous and holy. Such people are helped by 
moral systems. But what of those who are not constituted in 
that way ? What of those who are natural rebels, those who 
are more dynamic and full of life? Those to whom wrong 
and evil come more easily and naturally than good? Clearly 
morality cannot help, for it leaves us precisely and exactly 
what and where we were. It provides us with no power to 
restrain ourselves from sin, for its arguments can be easily 
brushed aside. It provides no power to restore us when we 
have fallen into sin. It leaves us as condemned failures and 
indeed makes us feel hopeless. It reminds us that we have 
failed, that we have been defeated, that we have not maintained 
the standard. And even if it appeals to us to try again it really 
condemns us while so doing and dooms us to failure. For it 
still leaves the problem to us. It cannot help us. It has no 
power to give us. And having failed once, we argue, we are 
likely to fail again. Why try therefore? Let us give in and 
give up and abandon ourselves to our fate. And alas! how 
many have done so and for that very reason ? 

And in the same way it has no enabling power to give 
us. It provides a standard but it does not help us to attain 
unto it. It is really nothing but good advice. It gives no 
power. 

We have seen therefore that it fails in every respect, 
theoretical and practical. 

How tragic it is that mankind should so long have been 
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guilty of this foolish error of reversing the true order of religion 
and morality | For once they are placed in their right positions 
the situation is entirely changed. In precisely the same way 
as morality alone fails, the gospel of Christ succeeds. It starts 
with God and exists to glorify His holy Name. It restores 
man into the right relationship to Him, reconciling him to God 
through the blood of Christ. It tells man that he is more im- 
portant than his own actions or his environment, and that 
when he is put right he must then proceed to put them right. 
It caters for the whole man, body, soul and spirit, intellect, 
desire and will, by giving him the most exalted view of all 
and filling him with a passion and a desire to live the good 
life in order to express his gratitude to God for His amazing 
love. And it provides him with power. In the depth of his 
shame and misery as the result of his sin and failure it restores 
him by assuring him that Christ has died for him and his sins, 
and that God has forgiven him. It calls him to a new life and 
a new start, promising him power that will overcome sin and 
temptation and at the same time enable him to live the life 
he believes and knows he ought to live. 

There, and there alone, lies the only hope for men and 
for the world. Everything else has been tried and has failed. 
Ungodliness is the greatest and the central sin. It is the cause 
of all our other troubles. Men must return to God and start 
with Him. And, God be praised, the way for them to do so 
is still wide open in ‘‘ Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 


D. Martyn Ltoyp-Joness. 
Westminster Chapel, 
London. 












THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF REASON IN 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY} 


Ir is part of the Christian faith to believe that man has been 
specially qualified by creation to receive the divine Revelation. 
A large part of that qualification we believe to rest in his reason, 
for man has been created a rational and responsible being in 
order that he might have personal fellowship with God. That 
does not imply that man can of himself exercise this qualifica- 
tion to know God, as if it could be exercised out of the relation- 
ship with God to which he has been called, but it does imply 
that God makes Himself known to man only along intelligible 
lines. The Word of God is a rational event. The reception 
of that Word employs the full use of the human reason. It 
is therefore imperative for the theologian to make himself quite 
clear about the place and function of reason in his faith. That 
is all the more imperative in our own times, because with the 
discovery of the “unconscious”, and the rapid development of 
vitalist and pragmatic philosophies, the Western World has 
been tempted to give rein to an irrationalism of a dangerous, 
romantic type. It is not my purpose to offer a full discussion 
of that subject within the limits of this lecture, but rather to 
discuss several of the more important factors which call for 
close scrutiny. 

Before going any farther it may be well to point out that 
I am not using the expression “ reason ”’ in any specially defined 
sense, but rather in that wide sense which I think we all under- 
stand best, at least when we are not in a philosophical mood. 
Indeed it is probably true that reason cannot be defined at all, 
but may only be described functionally, for definition would 
seem to involve drawing that unfortunate line between “thinking 
thing” (res cogitans) and “‘extended thing” (res extensa). After 
all, we cannot think unless we have something to think about, 
for we cannot think, so to speak, in a vacuum. What we think 
about has a great deal to do with the shaping of our reason, 


1New College Theological Society, Edinburgh, Presidential Address, Nov. 10, 1941. 
y : 9 
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and with the determination both of its existence and its function. 
If therefore I come to use “‘ reason” in a more precise sense, 
it is one that will be evident only in the light of the argument 
as a whole, and in the light of the data which I believe to con- 
stitute the proper subject-matter of Christian reasoning. 


I 


The first thing we must tackle is what we have come 
to call “the autonomy of reason”. This conception of reason 
as a law unto itself is mainly modern, though its roots go back 
to Greek philosophy. Certainly ancient thought was much 
more realist and extrovert than we modern folk are apt to 
imagine, implying a view of reason already bound up with and 
dependent upon an objective world, but the first steps toward 
the autocracy of reason, as the Greeks preferred to call it, were 
taken there, notably by Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and Gorgias. 
(Cf. Anaxagoras fr. 12: ra pév GAAa wavrds poipay peréxet, vous Sé 
éoriv dmreipov kai avroppares kal pépeixtar ovdevi xpipatt, dAAdp dvos avrds ed, 
éavrod éoriv), 

The fundamental issue was most clearly focused by the 
Platonic Socrates. The problem of knowledge as he saw it 
was something like this: ‘‘ A man cannot inquire either about 
what he knows, or about what he does not know. What he 
knows, he knows, and therefore has no need to inquire about 
it. Nor can he inquire about what he does not know, for he 
does not even know for what to inquire.”” (Meno 80; Cf. 
Republic 518 C. etc.) The answer to that pugnacious proposi- 
tion was the self-dependence of reason, for Socrates taught that 
man does not learn the truth from without but from within. 
In fact, man has only to learn what he already knows. Once 
launched that view of reason made enormous progress whether 
in Platonic or Aristotelian dress. The most significant develop- 
ment for modern thought came through the Augustinian, 
Boethian, Cartesian tradition, parallel with the development of 
the concept of personality, until in the school round John 
Locke the term “ self-consciousness ’’ came into being, which 
from Kant onward became one of the central thoughts of 
modern philosophy. It was in the course of this discussion 
that reason came to be thought of as ‘“‘substance”’ (substantia) 
or as ‘‘thinking thing” (res cogitans), perhaps the most 
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disastrous moment in modern philosophy. The understanding 
of reason as relative to something transcendent of it was sub- 
merged, and there was left an introvert view of reason as 
relative to itself. Of course, there were extremes, just as there 
were in ancient philosophy: some came to think of the mind 
as the measure of all things, and of reason as something that 
operated entirely, as it were, on its own steam, while on the 
other hand there were positivist reactions to this subjectivism 
in which reason was regarded not so much as relative to itself 
as relative to matter, therefore as something epiphenomenal. 
But on the whole the post-Renaissance world accepted 
the autonomy of reason as an axiom, and did not think 
of questioning it. It is within the bounds of autonomous 
reasoning that all great modern philosophising has taken 
place. 

In the judgment of Christianity autonomy belongs to the 
very essence of sin, whether that autonomy be of the will or 
of the mind. That is something which modernity has forgotten 
and does not like to remember: that we sin with our minds 
as much as we do with our desires and our wills, and that 
original sin has not only to do with the selfishness of appeti- 
tion but with the tendency of reason toward autocracy. Man 
was made for God, made such that the proper exercise of his 
reason both toward God and toward the world is possible only 
when man lives in obedience to, and in personal fellowship 
with, his Creator. Therefore in autonomy, in the alienation 
from the living God which that entails, the whole effort of 
reason runs in a direction counter to that for which it was 
created, not toward loving obedience to God, but toward self- 
emancipation, and therefore toward the intensification of the 
very rupture brought about by sin. Thus the autonomous 
reason operates against its own divinely appointed destiny, 
and is so far unreasonable. That is why Athanasius could 
speak of the mind of the sinner as ALocos, and why Calvin could 
speak of fallen man as Mente ALIENATUS. 

In the Biblical doctrine of creation it is plain that man’s 
relations with God are never regarded as a matter of “ pure 
spirit”. Man is a creature and his relations with God are the 
relations of one who is an inhabitant of this creaturely world. 
His knowledge of God is never thought of in abstraction from 
the world of other men or even of nature. On the other hand, 
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man’s relations with the world are never regarded as secular; 
they depend entirely on his relationship with God. Conse- 
quently in the Biblical doctrine of the Fall, there is a two-fold 
rupture: that between man and God, and that between man 
and the world. This is not thought of as simply in the mind 
of man; there is something objective about it, and therefore 
beyond man’s control altogether. On the one hand, God’s 
holiness separates Him from sinful man: God is in the far 
country. On the other hand, the world itself has gone wrong: 
it is under a curse. In other words, in the Fall man became 
alienated from God, and at the same time his relationship with 
the world was distorted. The fallen reason is not only turned 
away from God but wrongly orientated toward the world. 
Consequently man is flung in upon himself, and reason is in- 
turned. Therefore in its efforts to relate itself both to the 
world and to God the reason inevitably develops in an autono- 
mous direction. 


Il 


It is important to see how this works out. Over against 
God, the mind of man is “at enmity”, to use an expression 
of St. Paul. This alienation from God brings about a breach 
between man’s idea of God and the Being of the living God 
(or shall we say His Spirit ?). But the idea cannot rest in mid 
air, so to speak, upon nothing, therefore it is apt to be attached 
to the being that man does know, himself or the world. In 
any case, to cite St. Paul again, when the mind grasps at the 
truth of God what it gets is not the Creator but a creature. 
The reason becomes earth-bound, as Athanasius argues, and 
even self-bound in regard to its idea of God. At first the naive 
tendency is to identify the idea of God with something in 
nature, with a four-footed beast or a creeping thing; but the 
philosopher tends to identify it with being in general. How- 
ever, over against the world, man’s relations are not happy 
either. Out of immediate relation with God man finds it diffi- 
cult to grasp his relations with the world, and so flung upon 
himself again, there arises the breach between sense and idea, 
giving rise to the two-fold problem of philosophy, that between 
appearance and reality, and that of self-transcendence. This 
in turn reacts upon the idea of God which now comes to be 
identified with the depths of man’s own being. 
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‘“‘ Truth is within ourselves. It takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in ourselves 
Where truth abides in fullness; and to know 
Rather consists in finding out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape 
Than by effecting entrance for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


There you have the full development of the autonomous 
reason. Reason cannot operate without “‘substantia”. There- 
fore, cut off from God and unable to grasp its proper relation 
to the world, reason has been forced to feed upon itself as if 
itself were “‘substantia”’. The earth-bound reason has naturally 
attained a certain more or less permanent configuration in con- 
formity with the material world, but it has come to imagine that 
that configuration belongs to its essential being, that it is sub- 
stantial to it, and therefore it has come to imagine that in view 
of this, or to use Kantian language, in view of the categories 
of its own understanding, it can understand any object to 
which it may direct its attention. This has been taken to be 
true to such an extent that it has become an axiom for the 
reason to accept as rational only that which fits in with the 
forms of its autonomous activity. It refuses to recognise any- 
thing from outside the circle of its own self-sufficiency, except 
what can be understood by the norms immanent to reason. 
Hence the autonomous reason will only recognise a religion 
within the limits of what it calls ‘‘pure reason”. 

That is why the great philosophers have not hesitated to 
reject Revelation. The autonomous reason can only admit 
anything transcendent to it, if it supposes a secret identifica- 
tion of that transcendent with the ground of its own being— 
for example, the Cartesian form of the ontological argument, 
or Kant’s identification of the categorical imperative with the 
will of the self-legislative ego. But that simply means that 
Revelation is never taken seriously and is reduced to the last 
stage of a conscious recollection of what was already there— 
and so we return to the Socratic doctrine of reminiscence. The 
only other alternative for the autonomous reason would be a 
simple suspension of judgment in face of a transcendent, or 
before certain conceptions which were recognised as drawing 
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a boundary to the self-assertion of reason. That is what the 
Greeks called Epocue. To say the least that is a very hard 
way for the reason, for it involves the suicide of complete 
autonomy. Consequently this alternative is very rarely adopted. 
Therefore as a rule when the autonomous reason comes across 
the unknown, it subdues the unknown to the forms of its own 
understanding, and the unknown is translated into what is 
already known. It cannot conceive an absolute unlikeness except 
in terms of itself, for it will allow no breach in the circle of 
its autonomy. In other language, the autonomous reason can 
only try to understand God in terms of itself, presupposing 
an ontic continuity between itself and God, and so can only 
hold the truth “in the form of a lie”’, worshipping the creature 
instead of the Creator. A full-fledged autonomy is bent on 
self-deification. Think, for example, of how Fichte interpreted 
the autonomy of Kant, as the will of the ego to infinity. What 
else is the Kantian advice: Act so that . . . asks Christianity, 
but a refined form of egoism, in fact the fundamental self- 
assertion of sin? Here then we have the urge of the Ego towards 
self-emancipation ending in the Fichtean self-deification, or with 
Feuerbach in a naturalistic vein, in the assertion that theology 
is nothing more than anthropology. Happily later philosophy 
has reached a much saner view of reason. That has been partly 
due to a thought initiated by Dilthey who saw that the historical 
philosophies had always broken down in antinomies and rela- 
tivity, and due partly to Kierkegaard’s critique of Socratism. 
To-day philosophy is engaged in making the step from what 
Cassirer has called ‘*Substanzbegriff” to ‘‘Funktionsbegriff”’, 
ie. philosophy is coming to see that reason is mot something 
substantival but verbal, not so much a state as an act, and there- 
fore must be functionally interpreted. 

There is another characteristic of the in-turned reason to 
which we must devote a few moments: its refractory thinking. 
Just because it is faced with a cleft between sense and idea, 
the natural reason cannot grasp the truth without falsifying it. 
That is evident, for example, in the withdrawal of the scientific 
attitude from existence, and in the creation of an abstract world 
which philosophy, if it is to attain a unitary orientation to the 
whole of being, must relate to actual existence. On the other 
hand, alienated from God and imprisoned within itself the fallen 
reason inevitably refracts the Truth of God (uerjAAagav rv édiOeav 
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rod God) into abstract ideas, which are regarded as true in so far 
as they are timeless and universal. They are connected by 
an immanent law of necessity operating with the logical 
principle of non-contradiction, and are forced into an abortive 
unity, simply because it is the autonomous reason alone 
which is the court of appeal. Because these ideas are time- 
less and are abstracted from concrete existence, they can only 
be handled mechanically. They are not living, but possess 
the inevitability of what has passed into object-existence. Con- 
sequently such thinking is always characterised by legalism and 
determinism. 


Ill 


What is the judgment of Christianity upon all this? In 
Christ we believe that we are restored to the living relation 
with God from which man fell, i.e. to sonship in Jesus Christ 
Who alone shows us the Father. Therefore Christian theology 
is constantly directed toward the expulsion of the abstract 
concepts of refracted knowledge. It is precisely this abstract 
character of autonomous thought that imperils the personal 
character and existence of faith. Therefore we cannot allow 
such ideas as have come through the refracting activity of the 
in-turned reason to be placed alongside the living concrete 
truths which faith gains from divine Revelation. No more 
than we can allow the person of Christ to be substituted by 
a docetic, gnostic figure, can we allow the great truths of the 
Christian faith to be universalised (or maximised) until they 
have lost their historical concrete character (their Einmaligkeit), 
in order to be placed alongside the self-evident truths of reason. 
The knowledge that we gain in faith is not something that 
can be made scientific. Science is the activity of the autono- 
mous reason in a fallen world, a world in which the relation to 
God is regarded as deistic and characterised by causal necessity. 
It would be altogether false to apply the principles that obtain 
in that refracted relationship, to the living, filial, existential 
relation which we have with God the Father in Christian faith. 
That is not to deny that there is a real place for autonomous . 
thinking; there always will be so long as there is a place for 
scientific activity. God does not ask us to live in this world 
as if it were a Garden of Eden, and not fallen after all. But 
the place of the autonomous reason is very limited, only relative 
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to the fallen world. It ought to be kept there, but the difficulty 
is that the self-assertion of autonomy insists that the fallen 
reason break those boundaries and press toward universal 
validity. Therefore so long as we live in a fallen world there 
will always be serious tension between the abstract type of 
thought and the existential thought of faith. 

Christianity brings no endictment against reason as such 
(the neutral reason). That would be to repudiate the intelligi- 
bility of its own faith. But Christianity does insist that the 
reason be brought back to a place of dependence on God, 
and that it learn to exercise its proper function within that 
dependence. Only then does the reason of man become reason- 
able in the true sense of the term. Christianity disputes with 
the autonomous reason its use of the word “rational”’ as that 
which is relative,to the forms of the autonomous reason alone, 
and claims that ‘‘rational” is only that which is relative to the 
reason conform to the Word of God through which and for 
which the reason was created. Not to believe that would mean 
for Christian faith the abdication of its rationality. Therefore 
it must press toward the disenchantment of the world from 
the power of what the autonomous reason calls “rational”, 
and from its claim to universal validity. In place of the autono- 
mous reason Christianity puts the heteronomous reason. 

When we say that the Revelation of God appeals to faith, 
by faith we mean the total response of man to God. But when 
we come to narrow that down for purposes of theology, we 
find that we largely mean by faith man’s rational answer to 
the Word of God. Faith is (mainly) the obedience of man’s 
mind. Faith is the word we use to describe the new filial rela- 
tion of the Christian man to God the Father through which 
personal fellowship is possible. Here reason is not a law unto 
itself, but submits itself to the rule of God. Reason is not 
turned in upon itself but turned out toward its Maker. It is 
here, therefore, that we have the genuine reason, reason as God 
meant it to be, reason not abstracted from its real existence 
and destiny either in God or in the world, but reason in touch 
with personal reality in God, and reason which can come down 
upon nature from God and see God in it, reason which does 
not think of God the Creator in terms of cause (i.e. deistically) 
but only of the Creator in terms of the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (i.e. filially). It is here through faith 
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in Jesus Christ that reason comes to be healed of those ruptures 
which characterise man in his severance from God. From 
being conform to the fashion of this world reason is trans- 
formed and made conform to the Mind of Christ. Consequently 
the old habits of thought are changed in a thoroughgoing 
Metanoia. That is the meaning of the New Testament con- 
version or new birth: we have to become little children again 
in order to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(It is significant that the little child does not tend to have 
that breach between sense and idea which so characterises us 
grown-ups, especially the more highly educated (and sophisti- 
cated!) we become. I think we must take the Christian sacra- 
ment as a pointer to the time when that breach between sense 
and idea will actually be healed, when faith shall attain fully 
the character of vision. The New Testament does not promise 
us a life of ‘‘pure spirit” but a life in bodily resurrection; 
it bids us look forward not simply to heaven, but to a new 
heaven (‘‘new”’ because our “‘values”’ will be changed), and a 
new earth, that is, to the Kingdom of God. That Kingdom 
has already come in Jesus Christ in Whom heaven and earth, 
God and man are reconciled. Therefore in the resurrection 
of Jesus we have the earnest of our inheritance.) 

The Christian reason which in Metanoia is turned out 
toward God now becomes determined by its object, its proper 
object, God in Christ, Whom reason was made to apprehend. 
In a real sense, of course, the reason is still self-determining, 
but this new self-determination is not the bondage of reason 
but its freedom in the overlapping determination by God. Such 
a change really amounts to a new qualification of its exis- 
tence. Reason is no longer formal or merely critical, but filial 
in intimate relation with the Heavenly Father. It is no longer 
what was vainly called the ‘pure reason”’; it is filled reason, 
reason which can now really think about God because it has 
really got God to think about. 

It is reason thus conform to God in Christ and thus deter- 
mined by His Word, that we are to speak of as having the 
“imago dei”, what the New Testament calls “‘sonship”. What 
is the ‘‘imago dei” but conformity to the Father, and what 
kind of conformity can there be but personal rational obedience? 
It is certain that there can be no ontic conformity between 
mere man and God. God is the Creator, man is a creature; 
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he is not in any sense an emanation of the Being of God, nor 
does he have God’s Being but God’s Word as the ground of 
his own being. In the New Testament Christ alone is thought 
of as having an ontic relationship with God, an “ only-begotten ” 
relationship with the Father, for He is “the brightness of 
Glory and the express image of His person (dravyacpa rijs 
Sdéns Kal yxapaxtnp Tis trorrdrews avrod), i.e. the Image Who 
is at the same time the Reality of God. The “imago dei” in 
man is of a different category. It is not anything static, 
but dynamic, ‘“‘possessed” only through faith in Christ the 
Son of God. It is not a ‘‘datum’’, but a ‘‘dandum’”’. The new 
configuration which reason attains really belongs to the Word 
which the Word imposes upon the reason, not to the reason 
itself. It is only possible to think of reason as “ possessing” 
likeness to God if the relation between reason and God is 
thought of deistically, in terms of a cause and effect relation- 
ship, but that only produces a God that is distant and cold, 
a mere “Maker”. The Father-Son relationship in Jesus Christ 
in point of fact destroys that abstract relationship and gives 
us a new understanding of the relation between the Creator 
and the creature, and of the “imago dei”. The meaning of 
“‘imago dei’ only becomes clear when the reason restored to 
filial love and obedience to the Father grasps its relationship 
to God through faith in Fesus Christ, that is, when it is once 
again actually in personal contact with the Father. 

It is this doctrine of the filled reason, reason in contact 
with God through Christ, which Christianity gives as its answer 
to the pugnacious proposition of the Meno. How can man 
come to know the truth ? The answer of Socrates was, in effect, 
this: Man can come to know the truth, because he IS what he 
wants to know: therefore, Know Tuysgtr. Socrates gave the 
only answer that could be given: a doctrine of filled reason, 
but for Socrates the reason was filled with self, and only filled 
with God because, as he said, he learnt from certain priestesses 
and divines, the self has a “‘diviner part”, and is at bottom 
divine. The reason can know divine truth because it is what 
it wants to know. While Christianity also gives the answer 
of a filled reason it is the exact antithesis of the Socratic answer. 
The reason is filled not because it is what it wamts to know, 
but because God has become Man and gives to the human 
reason His Word in human form. The reason can now really 
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think about God because it has really got God to think 
about. 

Put the question in another way: How is the human reason 
able to apprehend God, for the reason requires an object, and 
God is not objectifiable by reason ? The answer of Christianity 
is: Jesus Christ, who is the objective self-revelation of God. 
““T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” Jesus did not 
come simply as the bearer of a Word, or as a Teacher of Eternal 
Truth. He was the Truth in His own person. That is the 
astonishing thing about our faith: that the Truth of God is 
identified with a Man. The Truth which we apprehend in 
faith is already in human form, Truth in the form of being; 
concrete historical Truth, “existential”, as we have come to 
call it lately. ‘“ The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us and we beheld His Glory.”’” We do not believe that this 
flesh, the humanity of Christ, was merely an outward garment 
which He assumed in order to pass for « while incognito among 
men, and then throw off, rather did it belong to His essential 
form. The Incarnation is not a theophany; it is far more pro- 
found than that. It means that the Word of God has made 
His own for ever our human form and being, so that we human 
beings who can only know and think humanly, might here 
come to know the Eternal in concrete, living, existential fashion. 
Just because Jesus Christ is the Truth in His own person, 
Truth which has really become Man, therefore it is Truth 
already amenable to the human mind. Indeed we can say, 
just because it is the Truth in human form it is Truth already 
in conceptual form. 

Without doubt that is extremely difficult for the abstract 
reason to grasp, for the abstract reason only operates with the 
idea, with truth in a form in which it is abstracted from existence. 
But here in Christianity we do not have that gap between 
idea and existence, between truth and reality, between a realm 
of the imagination or vision, and a realm of the conceptual. 
For the abstract reason the concrete and the historical only 
play the role of concretions of the universal idea; they are 
only symbols and outward garments which must be shed before 
the truth cap be set free. But here the historical belongs to 
the very beM™#g and inner form of Truth, and that Truth can- 
not be divested of its historical character without losing its 
essential form and therefore without being altogether falsified. 
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The tragedy of the autonomous or the abstract reason is that 
whenever it thinks it has found the truth, it finds it to be far 
removed from actual existence, and is more or less worthless, 
at least so far as saving virtue and relevance to human life 
are concerned. But here in Christ we have Truth inseparable 
from Being, and yet Truth which has become bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. Here we have Truth which is 
itself the living Reality of God and yet bound up intimately 
and inseparably from our actual existence. Wherefore it is 
Truth that can be apprehended only Existentiatty. 


IV 


If, as I am trying to maintain, Christianity does not allow 
of a separation between Truth and Reality, between idea and 
being, then in knowing the Truth we have a cognitional ex- 
perience in which the Truth cannot be apprehended apart 
from the Real, in which a man cannot form a genuine idea 
of the Truth without his being altered in being. We can only 
apprehend Jesus Christ Who is the Truth with our whole 
being, therefore only in an act where cognition and decision 
concur. The apprehension of the Truth involves a real be- 
coming, what the New Testament calls a rebirth; a special 
qualification of our existence, because the Truth which we 
apprehend in faith becomes a determining factor in our beings. 
That is why we think of faith as being the Torat response of 
rational man to God’s Word; it is a decision which is existential, 
in which not only the intellect but the will and the whole person 
are summoned to decide before God. 

This becomes clearer when we think of it in relation to 
sin. If Christian Truth is a form of Being, sin is also a matter 
of being. As Professor Mackintosh used to say: “ Before 
God we feel shame for our whole being, for our good as well 
as our evil.” Sin is, in fact, a being-in-error. It is not simply 
a defection from the good or a mere wounding of our being 
which can therefore be cured by some “‘ad hoc” remedy. That 
is only to make sin a very superficial thing, and in the last 
resort mere appearance. Sin is a matter of being; it is total. 
It has to do with the inner form of our being which has become 
perverted. It cannot be separated from us for it belongs to 


the inner structure of ourselves. That is why St. Paul even 
8 
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said that Christ was “‘ made sin for us’’, words at which we 
can only stand aghast. Christ died not only for our sins but 
for Us. The whole of our being was the object of His redemp- 
tion. Redemption means therefore a new creation, a new 
qualification of our deepest existence. 

That throws considerable light upon why the autonomous 
reason can only intensify by its activity the very rupture which 
brought about man’s fall, and at the same time it indicates 
how impossible it is for man to return to God of himself. The 
contradiction of sin does not only belong to his mind but to 
his existence, and therefore cannot be removed by dialectic or 
by any activity of reason. It is impossible for man, even if 
he thinks of himself as having an analogy of being with God, 
to retreat backward through that into eternity, to knowledge 
of God. He is brought to a halt by the barrier of sin which 
is existential severance from the Truth (existential just because 
that Truth is in the form of deing) which no abstract reason 
can ever get over. So we can say here looking back again to 
the saving knowledge of Christ the Truth, that just as sin is 
real, its contradiction belonging to the very being of man, so 
man’s saving knowledge if it is to be true and actual must be 
a real act of man’s whole being, corresponding to the objec- 
tivity of God’s forgiveness in the incarnation and death of 
Jesus Christ. That act which is something different from mere 
intellection is the decision of faith, which entails a new relation 
altogether to the Truth and Reality of God in Christ. 

It will be seen that the inseparability of Truth from Being, 
of Knowledge of God in Christ from rebirth in Christ, has 
very far reaching consequences for the function of reason in 
theological activity. A great number of our pet distinctions 
are invalidated, such as those between “‘reason which cognises 
truths”, and ‘‘experience which cognises reals”, between “‘know- 
ledge by description” and “knowledge by acquaintance”, 
between the discursive reason and the intuitive reason, between 
the poetic or mystic vision and philosophising, and even between 
the “‘fides quae creditur”’ and the “fides qua creditur”. These 
do have, and I think must have, a real place in our thinking, 
but they are not distinctions ultimately valid for Christian 
theology. If they were valid then theology would have to be 
defined as the attempt to interpret in conceptual language 
what is apprehended in other fashion, or as an inquiry which 
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draws out the implications of an implicit inference contained 
in some initial vision or awareness of the religious conscious- 
ness. Now theology, I believe, has very little to do with the 
“religious consciousness”; it has to do with the Word of God, 
that is with God’s Truth as already present to man in rational 
concrete form, therefore in a fashion already amenable to human 
mental activity. The Truth which faith deals with is embodied 
Truth, Truth in the form of Being, Truth in the form of Man, 
and therefore does not need to be reduced or translated from 
some realm of mystic imagination or dim awareness into a 
realm of conceptual forms fit for theological activity. If theo- 
logical knowledge is something different in kind and attitude 
from the knowledge of faith, then you drive a wedge in between 
Truth and Being, in fact between The Word of Christ and 
the Person of Christ. If that were so then a merely clever 
man working upon what is called the deposit of faith could 
be a theologian, and that we cannot allow. Every judgment 
made in the body of theology must be a faith-judgment or 
it is not a Christian judgment; every doctrine in the body of 
theology must be one over which the theologian has made an 
existential decision before God, over which he has prayed. 
Theology really means the completion in the full realm of 
thought of the act of faith. It is still the Word of God, though 
worked out in all the forms of human mental activity. 

That does not mean that there is no difference at all 
between faith-knowledge and theological activity. There is no 
difference in knowledge, but a difference between the ‘‘terminus 
a quo” and the ‘‘terminus ad quem”. In faith, which is the 
“‘terminus a quo”’, we have a knowledge of God in which very 
little attention is paid to the forms in which Christ is veiled. 
In theology, which is the “terminus ad quem”, we have the 
same knowledge of God with more attention paid to the par- 
ticular forms which the Word of God has taken in giving itself 
to our apprehension; but just because these forms are not 
given to the Word by us, but belong to the essential form of 
Christ, theology cannot be said to be an interpretation of, or 
a construction put upon, an apprehension given in other form, 
such as an irrational numinous experience. Theology has to 
do immediately with Truth in the form of being just as much 
as faith; it has to do with ideas that are inseparably bound up 
with the living objective reality of the Word; it has to do 
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therefore with the existential and not simply with a conscious- 
ness which claims to be aroused by the existential in some 
intuitional fashion. 


Vv 


My quarrel with what has so long passed for theological 
activity, particularly since Schleiermacher, namely with theology 
conceived of as the analysis of the religious consciousness and 
its redaction to the conceptual, might be illustrated by the 
respective philosophies of Husserl and Heidegger. Faced with 
the impasse of modern philosophy brought about by its Car- 
tesianism, Husserl tried to break through that subjectivism by 
what he called the ‘‘ phenomenological analysis”’ through which 
the meanings of definite phenomena behind (or within) con- 
sciousness could be described. Those meanings, he held, were 
directly accessible to intuition, and therefore could be read 
straight off the phenomena without any elaborate philosophical 
constructions. Heidegger who took over his method of pheno- 
menological analysis found it difficult to see how that could 
really succeed in breaking through the ring of self-consciousness 
when it started with self-consciousness. Therefore, borrowing 
from Kierkegaard a deeper cognitive penetration into reality, 
called existential thinking, he proceeded to the analysis of 
existence hoping to break through into an understanding of 
Being. I do not think that Heidegger succeeded or on his 
premisses could have succeeded, but it is not my purpose to 
discuss that here. However, in the relation between Heidegger 
and Husserl you do have an illustration of the difference between 
what I hold to be genuine theological activity and what so 
often passes for theological activity. What is, I believe, im- 
possible on the philosophical level, is the only possible way 
in Christian Theology. Theology has to do with the Word 
of God in concrete form, with existence not with a conscious- 
ness which has become refracted in itself and abstracted from 
that existence. The theology which proceeds upon the analysis 
of consciousness will always be involved in endless discussions, 
because it is bound to break down in antinomies again and 
again, if not end in sheer relativity, especially as theology 
becomes more and more psychological. It seems to me there- 
fore of the utmost importance to recognise once again that 
Theology, just because it operates with a Truth which is 
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inseparable from Being, is a different sort of pursuit altogether 
from the analysis of the religious consciousness, which from 
the very start must make the devastating breach between the 
Person and the Word of Christ. 

It may be objected that this kind of theology is based on 
a Revelation viewed as the communication of ready-made doc- 
trines. If that were true, it would be intolerable, for it would 
mean that already in Revelation itself the cleavage between the 
Word and the Person of Christ has been made. But actually 
that is just what this theology obviates by its identification of 
Truth with the Real. Nevertheless the Bible does constitute 
revelation in the sense that there is the communication of truth, 
and communication of truth in its most concrete form—such 
as in the parables of Jesus—and in the sense that the forms 
of those particular truths are not forms-which we impose upon 
them either by our logic or by our systematic construction, 
but which the Word imposes upon us creatively in our minds. 
That is why Anselm insisted that faith must press on from 
“credere,’ to “intelligere’”’, because only in its full formation 
in the understanding does faith really come to itself. In other 
words, only as we grasp the forms by which Christ’s Word 
comes to us do we grasp Christ. God’s Word made Man is 
a rational event, and faith which answers to that is the most 
rational experience possible. 

This means, of course, that in theology as well as in faith 
we do not have knowledge in the usual sense, but rather know- 
ledge in the sense of acknowledgement because the fact that God’s 
Word has become the Word of God to us, and its actual Truth 
are indistinguishable. Acknowledgement is the kind of know- 
ledge where the driving power lies not in the knower himself 
but in the determination of what is known, namely God’s own 
Person, in the self-imposition of Truth that is Real in itself. 
This knowledge is one in which we surrender ourselves to 
the Word and to its power of disposal and qualification. That 
is why theological truth is always so humbling. The ordinary 
relations of knowledge are reversed; the knower gives himself 
up entirely into the hands of the Known. In other language, 
this kind of theological knowledge deposes the critical reason, 
for, strictly speaking, all inquiry has come to an end. The 
Word of God can only be believed, i.e. acknowledged. 

The critical reason by its very activity evicerates Christian 
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Truth of its concrete reality; it turns “‘reals” into mere ‘‘truths”, 
and so loses touch with Reality. That is why in mere argument 
you cannot arrive at a vital decision. It is only when the con- 
tinuity of abstract thought is broken that man can decide. So 
long as he can and must follow the compulsion of logic he 
cannot decide. It is only when he is confronted by Truth which 
is at the same time living Reality, that he is summoned to 
decisive acknowledgement, for this truth is in no sense a product 
of human judgment but objectively real. That is why the 
Incarnation spells the end of speculation and the abandonment 
of inquiry. Therefore because the Word of God Bzcamg flesh, 
because Christian Truth is Truth in the form of being, you 
cannot question whether it is true or not, or ask whether you 
think it to be true or not. You do not dream of inquiring of 
a man with whom you are talking, whether he exists, for if 
you do not think he exists, of what value is his assertion that 
he does exist, for his assertion is certainly of less value than 
his very existence? So we must see the situation here where 
we are confronted with the Word of God in the form of being. 
You cannot question it. You cannot prove it. Christian Truth 
is self-authenticating precisely because it is not only the Truth, 
but the Way and the Life as well—that is, it is Truth and 
Reality, so to speak, ‘‘in one person”. And so the Truth for 
us even in theology consists not so much in ‘‘knowing”’ the 
truth but, as it were, in being the truth, for “ Christ is the 
Truth in such a sense that To Be the Truth is the only true 
explanation of what the Truth is ” (Kierkegaard). 


VI 


Before bringing this discussion to a close there is one 
more question which we must answer. If Christian truths are 
also reals, what kind of connection exists between them? The 
connection between the idea-truths of the abstract reason is 
essentially one of logical necessity. But herein Christian theology, 
truths are concrete, living, existential; their connection must 
be of a different sort. Obviously the connection must be of 
an intensely personal kind. That is clear from the fact that 
we only know them through the most complete kind of decision, 
existential decision with the whole being. But just because 
Christian Truth is Truth in the form of being, that personal 
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connection between the truths will only be gained by inspection 
of their real Being, that is, Jesus Christ Himself who is the 
Truth, the Word upon Whom all truths are grounded. All 
our thought of God is dependent upon the Incarnation, the 
coming of God to man and His becoming one with man in 
personal union with Jesus of Nazareth. Therefore we must 
turn thither, for what happened there and then must once 
and for all be the basic norm of theological knowledge. It is 
in the togetherness of God and Man in Jesus Christ that we 
are to see the kind of connection which Christian truths bear 
to each other; therefore in what we have come to call “‘ the 
hypostatic union ’’. It is a unique togetherness in which perfect 
Deity and perfect Humanity are united in Christ in such a way 
that they do not impair each other’s presence; there is no 
separation between the two, nor is there any fusion, for Christ’s 
humanity remains humanity, and His deity remains deity. The 
fact that there is no separation between God and Christ in 
Jesus means that there can be no separation between Christian 
Truth and Being. The fact that there is no fusion means that 
there is no ontologism (analogia entis) between the human 
reason and God’s Being. 

There you have in the hypostatic union of Christ and 
God, I feel sure, the perfect pattern of the connection between 
the truths of Christian Theology. Their connection partakes 
of this central union, and so we may perhaps use the expression 
“ hypostatic union ”’ not simply to refer to that personal (con- 
substantial) union between God and Man in Jesus Christ, but 
to express just that kind of union. And so “ hypostatic union ” 
becomes a sort of category which describes the peculiar related- 
ness found throughout the whole body of theology, and not 
elsewhere. Here I am convinced we have the proper norm 
for operation in all dogmatic activity; by means of it we may 
determine the genuine forms of particular doctrines, rejecting 
those formulations which tend either to transubstantiate, as it 
were, divnity into humanity, or humanity into divinity; and 
it does not take much inspection to see how all the historic 
heresies have done one or the other. It is thus that we get 
our deepest glimpses into the actual forms which the Word 
of God assumes in our understanding, the particular ways in 
which divine Truth always comes to articulation. Did theolo- 
gians pay more attention to this and see that there is given 
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in and with the objective truths of the faith their intrinsic 
relation one to another, and use that relation as a norm, there 
would be far less disagreement. Disagreement arises always 
at the point where we allow the abstract reason to enter and 
distort apprehension of the Word of God in the living form 
which it chooses to take, and when we try to impose instead 
a form upon it in conformity with the configuration of our 
autonomous reason. It is only thus when we let Christian 
truths speak for themselves, and see that in their objective 
existence they are already closely connected in this personal 
way, that we can have real unity, and at the same time a living, 
personal theology. 

I cannot stop to show how this connection between the 
Christian truths works out in the whole body of theology, but 
for purposes of the present discussion, it might be well to 
focus that so as to determine our final answer to the relation 
of the human reason to the Spirit of God in faith or in theological 
activity. With Chalcedon we must say that there can be no 
separation, but no fusion. That rules out at once both pure 
transcendentalism and pantheism, the doctrines of “totally 
other’’ (totaliter alter) and ‘‘analogy of being” (analogia entis). 
Just as the hypostatic union rules out a docetic Christology, 
so here it must rule out the idea that the human reason is set 
aside altogether in faith. On the other hand, just as the hypo- 
static union rules out a doctrine of ebionite adoptionism, so 
here it must rule out any attempt at the deification of the human 
reason. The human reason remains human but by the Spirit 
it is filled with the objective Revelation of God in Christ which 
creates out of the matrix of the human mind the forms by 
which Christ is apprehended. That does not mean that the 
full mental activity of man is in any way impaired or set aside. 
The new thought-forms under which man apprehends Reve- 
lation are human thought-forms. It is his language that is 
used. The difference is that he does not now think out God, 
but thinks Him in—nevertheless he thinks. 

It is important to note here that the Incarnation does not 
mean that the Word united Himself to humanity as a whole 
in some metaphysical fashion. The Word became flesh, united 
to a particular man, Jesus of Nazareth the Son of Mary. That 
means to say, that the forms of the objective revelation are 
are not to be found in man as such, but only in this Man. 
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The hypostatic union means that at one particular point, and 
at that point only, have God and Man been brought together. 
It is therefore at that point where we have God and man in 
hypostatic union that we can talk of the true point-of-contact 
(Ankniipfungspunkt) between God and man. The only place 
where the human mind, while engaged in perfectly true mental 
activity, may get across to God is in Jesus Christ. The “‘Form 
of a servant” which Christ took comprises “‘in toto’’ all the 
forms and is the source of all the categories which reason may 
legitimately use for its knowledge of God. Thus theology can 
only be pursued under the most intense mental activity in- 
obedience to the Revelation of the Word of God in Jesus 
Christ, while the Incarnation means the proper delimitation 
of the sphere in which reason may operate for theological 
purposes, and at the same time it guarantees the validity of 
human categories as the proper analogies through which we 
may really know God. 


T. F. Torrance. 
Alyth, Scotland. 











THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE SYNOPTIC 


PARABLES 
I. Tue Prosiem 


(a) The Nature of Fesus’ Parables. 


There is hardly another field of New Testament studies, 
where throughout the ages scholars have so thoroughly disagreed 
as the interpretation of the parables of Jesus. One reason for 
this wide confusion may be the lack of clear distinction between 
parables proper on the one hand, and similitudes and example- 
stories on the other.1 They all are wapaBodai (5°?¥%), but not 
all of them belong to the type of parable created and so 
masterly employed by Jesus. Similes such as the Light and the 
Salt, or example-stories such as the Good Samaritan, Dives and 
Lazarus, or the Pharisee and the Publican do not concern us here. 

Yet making such distinction will not help us much farther 
on our way. Many of the modern interpretations of the parables 
seem to neglect their main peculiarity, namely the fact that 
they are meant to communicate.a truth by concealing it. Yet 
it is the apparent simplicity and obviousness of the parables 
that make it so difficult to grasp their true meaning. 


(4) Dialectical Function. 

An analysis of their dialectical function will lead us a 
step farther. The parables of Jesus tell stories, but unlike 
historical records or novels they do not tell the story for narrat- 
ing’s sake. They are not literary works, which have their sig- 
nificance in their artistic perfection, but rather parts of a living 
and often lively dialogue. In speaking his parables Jesus pointed 
to some similarity that existed between God’s work and earthly 
events, and he indicated that discovering the nature of that 
similarity would be of extreme importance for his hearers. 

In this respect the Synoptic parables may be likened to 
the fables of Aesop or Lafontaine.* But while it is true that both 
types of narratives argue and appeal to the hearer’s reasoning, 


1 Rudolf Bultmann, Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. 1931. 
* Adolf Jilicher, Gleichnisreden Fesu, vol. I, p. 103 f. 
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the fable teaches wisdom merely to follow which is advisable, 
whereas the parables were intended to call forth recognition of 
truths, the neglect or rejection of which would be fatal for the 
hearer. Moreover, whereas the poet does everything possible 
to make the animals in his fables act like human beings, 
Jesus in His parables seems almost afraid of introducing features 
of the heavenly world into the picture of His story. 

Finally Jesus intimates that His parables have some secret 
meaning, but He never discloses this meaning Himself. He 
admonishes His audience to find it out by their own efforts. 
This obscurity of the parables is not removed by the fact that 
to some of them ‘“‘applications” are added, most likely by Jesus 
Himself. For contrary to their first appearance these applica- 
tions are meaningless, unless one knows how to interpret the 
parable story. Ihe injunction ypryopeire (Matt xxv. 13), for 
instance, that follows the parable of the Ten Virgins remains 
enigmatic to those who have not understood the point of the 
story; for without such knowledge it is impossible to say of 
what kind this watchfulness should be. 

Similarly even those few “‘explanations” of parables that 
are given in the Synoptic Gospels, betray their authenticity by 
the fact that they do not really reveal the secret of the parable. 
In the explanation of the parable of the Sower, for instance 
(Mark iv. 13-20 and par.), Jesus gives no hint as to the identity 
of such essential objects as the oe(pwv, the Adyos or the nature 
of the fruit that the seed will finally bear. 

This refusal to give the conclusions of His own argument 
might be interpreted as a pedagogical device intended by Jesus 
to develop the spiritual life and understanding of His followers. 
But why then did Jesus practise this method only when speaking 
in parables ? If His “plain sayings” were substantially identical 
with the doctrine given in His parables, the parabolic method 
would be absurd, because it would withhold from the disciples 
knowledge of things that had already been given to them in 
other ways. It is only when we realise that the parables con- 
tain secrets not otherwise communicable to His audience that 
Jesus’ strange method of telling parables appears meaningful. 

By adopting this method Jesus did not want “to leave 
the multitudes in ignorance of what He really meant’. The 


1C, H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom. 
2A. T. Cadoux, The Parables of Fesus, p. 23. 
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parables were the touchstone of spiritual understanding of the 
mystery of the Kingdom of God. To all mankind the message 
was to be brought that the Kingdom of God was at hand. 
But those only who were effectually called would understand 
the true nature of that kingdom as distinct from the popular 
views held by contemporary Jewry. The fact that the disciples 
themselves felt rather bewildered, when Jesus for the first 
time spoke to them in parables, and that they should have 
asked Him for an explanation (Mark iv. 10), is evidence of the 
fact that the parabolic method of teaching was to convey a 
secret that was not, at least not conspicuously, contained in 
the “plain sayings”’ of Jesus. 

On the other hand, Jesus Himself felt confidently that His 
disciples and other elect ones would understand the secret of 
the parables (Mark iv. 11)'. This fact explains the scarcity 
of explanations of parables given by Jesus. The disciples did 
not need an individual interpretation of each of them—such 
procedure would have been necessary only if the parables 
were allegories—it was sufficient to teach them the principles 
and essential view-points of interpretation. This Jesus did. 

The obscurity, which at close scrutiny manifests itself as 
an outstanding characteristic of Jesus’ parables, is an essential, 
inherent element of this method of teaching rather than the 
incidental result of “‘ lack of genuine understanding and care- 
lessness in their transmission’. The reason why we, as all 
* ages, find them hard of understanding is the fact that they are 
“vehicles of affirmations so profound, or so far from current 
thought of the time as to be incapable of any other expression.” 
The element of novelty that places Jesus high above all the 


1 This obscure does not state, as is held many exegetes, that Jesus 
tended to preach in parables in order that the aaa should be deceived about His 
message. The saying may not even have been uttered by Jesus in this connection. Jesus 
says here that quite apart from this occasion the mystery of the Kingdom of had 
been given to His disciples and intimate followers, whereas it was withheld from the 
rest of menkind. Thus every thing appears to them as a wapa-Soh#, ic. as a mashal, 
an obscure saying, a riddle. bg A. and see what they are unable to understand. 
It is not the speaking in parables, but the need of the divine election that makes them 
unable to understand what Jesus has to tell of the essential things of the 

Dodd's recent attempt to question the authenticity of the passage on li i 
grounds is particularly unconvincing. For -Bod# is not used here in the isti 
sense, but as an equivalent of the Hebrew ouP, the word emphasises the obscurity of 


the communication, not its rhetorical form. Mverjpiov has its antecedents in Daniel, 
a book with which Jesus was familiar (see also Strack-Billerbeck ad loc. I, p. 659). While 
the expression ol tw is used by Jesus only here, the idea itself occurs in a number of 
bles, and both the expression and the idea are frequent in rabbinical literature, as 
ignation of the heretics. 
*Bultmann, Gesch. d. synopt. Tradition, p. 216. 
* Cadoux, Lc. p. 26. 
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other prophets is mainly contained in His parables. In His 
‘plain sayings” Jesus is in line with the other great teachers 
of Israel. The message given there is the climax of ethical mono- 
theism. But if we had no knowledge of His parables we would 
be almost completely ignorant of the historical significance of 
His messianic mission. 

The Kingdom of God, as any divine manifestation, remains , 
eternally a mystery to mortal beings. But it is, nevertheless, 
God’s will to reveal as much of it as man is capable of appre- 
hending. Thus the parables point both to the fact of the mystery 
and to the helps for its understanding. But it must be left to 
the individual to apprehend this understanding in an appropriate 
way. 

This recognition leads us to our basic problem: If the 
parables contain a mystery, normally not accessible and intelli- 
gible to man, how shall we be able rightly to interpret them? ° 


II. Tue Sotution 


(a) Structure of the Parables. 


The understanding of the parables of Jesus is rendered 
easier, when we transform them into two premisses of a logical 
syllogism, and regard the understanding of the parables intended 
by Jesus as the conclusion to be drawn from these premisses. 
We do not thereby imply that the solution of the parables 
can be accomplished by way of philosophical reasoning; but 
this procedure enables us clearly to state the problem as put 
by Jesus. 

The major premiss is the parable story, the minor predicates 
similarity between a supernatural reality and the subject of 
the story. The major premiss can be formulated as a proposition 
by stating the point of the story. Jtlicher* has rendered an 
invaluable service to the exegesis of the parables, when follow- 
ing the reformers he laid all stress on the fact that each story - 
has one point only, and that the chief task of the exegete con- 
sists in discovering that point. But we shall not find the point 


+ The statement, Mark iv. ¥§, in which it is said that “ in such parables Jesus aiot 
row déyor” does not im ply, as is so often assumed by modern critics, that Mark 
waned Goan. ry en th ate oe * plain sa of Jesus. Mark only 

historical facts that 4 Adyos, i.e. the mystery of the factual 
por Be of God in Jesus, was never proclaimed by Jesus except 


by means of parables. Cp. however Matt. in the parallel passage xiii. 36 gue che Man. 
xii. rr as com with iv. 11). 


* Adolf Jilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Fesu. 2 vols. 1888, 2nd ed. 1910. 
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of the story by treating its concrete traits as incidental, or by 
picking out one single feature and neglecting the rest, as is 
so frequently done by Julicher and his school.! Not seldom 
they excide the very point of the story. 

The point of a parable is almost invariably to be learned 
from a combination of the first and the last finite clauses of 
the story, all the statements in between being secondary features 
that give contrast and background to the point. Thus the 
logical structure of the Selfgrowing Seed, for instance, would 
be as follows: 


Minor proposition: The Kingdom of God is like a certain 
man, who cast seed upon his field. 

Major proposition: Seed in the field, once it is sown, develops 
by itself and needs no human help 
until it is ripe. 


Nature and validity of the conclusion to be drawn from 
these premisses will depend both on their logical characteristics, 
and on their mutual relationship. The major proposition is a 
particular statement.* It does not speak of wheat or mustard 
seed or leaven in general, but of some wheat or mustard seed 
or leaven, that a certain person used for a certain purpose; 
it does not speak of servants in general, but of a certain un- 
faithful servant, etc. There is not a single parable of Jesus 
that describes general facts, or laws of nature. Nor are the 
parable stories meant to describe typical events. They speak 
of events that arouse our interest because they are important, 
satisfactory, unexpected, praiseworthy or blamable in some 
respect. But a parable does not imply, for instance, that every 
wheat will yield a thirtyfold or a hundredfold crop, or that 
every friend, when disturbed in his slumber at midnight, will 
give bread. 

In quality the major is affirmative, in relation conditional. 
The latter fact is often overlooked by modern exegetes. Jesus 
does not say, for instance, that wheat bears fruit; He says, if 
wheat is sown by the sower upon the field, it will bear fruit. 


* Siegfried Goebel, The Parables of Jesus, Engl. tr . Edinb. 1894, rightly criticises 


eas practice, but in turn devotes so much attention to that he often 
ate gs Bourick, TA Parables of Ye XXV-xxvii, 

77 SUS, seems to recognise 

fata Sade the purpose of bP : was not for but for 


life’. But in his exegesis he frequently offers general applications i of concrete 
Teccunntion. 
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But if you cast it into the water or leave it in the bag, it will 
never bear fruit. Thus the conditional element in the parable 
is an important secondary feature in the constitution of the 
point of the story. The modality of the major premiss is asser- 
tive, not apodictic. The parable states the factuality of the 
event as distinct from mere possibility, as is the rule in so 
many parables of the rabbis', but does not imply that it is the 
nature of the subject necessarily to act in such a way. 

The minor proposition in its simplest form is given in 
the parables of the Kingdom. There it runs like this: The 
Kingdom of God is like a certain man who did a certain thing. 
Because the Kingdom of God is an individual term, the propo- 
sition is particular in quantity.* In quality it is affirmative, 
in relation categorical. Its modality is assertive. But not in 
all the parables is the term of the first premiss explicitly given. 
The parable of the Sower, for instance, merely hints at some- 
thing mysterious and of extreme importance to the audience, 
by adding the concluding phrase: “‘ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear” (Mark iv. 9). To this “ something” the work 
of the sower is likened. 


(2) Ontological Implications. 

Before a conclusion can be drawn from two premisses it 
is necessary to know the ontological relationship that exists 
between the major and the minor terms. In ordinary logical 
syllogisms the relationship is that of part and whole, effect 
and cause, specimen and species. The history of interpreta- 
tion bears witness to the manifold attempts that have been 


made to conceive the relationship of the two terms of the — 


parabolic syllogism in the same way. 


I, THE PRINCIPLE OF ANALOGY 


Archbishop Trench,’ following St. Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers, regarded the earthly world as the imperfect 
mirroring of the heavenly. Every good oe here on earth 


2 Paul Fiebig, he Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse 1904 
W. 8% aieThe Gospel Parables im the Light of sip Sorat Recharvand, 


2A, ce Bruce, The Parabolic imeeeling of Jems P. 3, overlooks this fact and 
identifies the Kingdom of God wit moral government over the world at 
and over Israel in particular” Cipreadaglis cleenaiie aabe 
statement. 

*R. C. Trench, Notes on the Parables, ch. U1. 
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could then a fortiori be predicated of the world above. Modern 
scholars, dissatisfied with this disparagement, as it were, of 
this earthly world, tried to modify this view by bluntly speaking 
of the complete parallelism between the two realms. A state- 
ment by Prof. Dodd is typical of this view. He says: “‘ Since 
nature and super-nature are one order, you can take any part 
of that order and find in it illumination for the other part. . . . 
This sense of the divineness of the natural order is the major 
premiss of all the parables.’ But the application that is being 
made of this principle in the interpretation of the parables 
betrays its un-Biblical, indeed its a§Platonic character. The 
principle of analogy does not fit the special purpose of the 
parables. For the conclusion to be reached from them should 
be a particular proposition, telling us something of the Kingdom 
of God and eschatology. Instead, the use of the principle of 
analogy, when consistently employed, leads to a general truth 
* that can be predicated both of the heavenly and the earthly 
realm. 

Moreover, as Trench rightly noticed, the principle of 
analogy is the ontological basis of the allegorical interpretation 
of the parables. If there is a complete congruence between the 
two spheres of reality, then all details in this world have their 
counterpart in the supernatural. Those modern scholars who 
adopt the principle of analogy are therefore inconsistent when 
rejecting the allegorical method of interpretation. 


II, PRINCIPLE OF GENERALIZATION 


Under the influence of Ritschl’s theology and of modern 
positivistic philosophy Julicher and his followers replaced the 
principle of analogy by that of generalisation. By this school 
the parables are no longer thought of as establishing a com- 
parison between two levels of existence, but merely between 
two modes of experience or two realms of mental life. These 
scholars deny the validity of a distinction between nature and 
super-nature, and they assume that everything in the Universe 
is of identical structure. Thus events in extra-human nature 
are regarded as being typical of human life also, and non-moral 
actions of man as typical of his moral and spiritual life as well. 
But the parable stories cannot be regarded as typical of all 


1 Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, p. 22. 
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life, as has been shown above. The result of the use of this 
wrong principle as made by Jilicher and his followers is the 
fact that the conclusions drawn by them are frequently truisms, 
and that in a number of instances they are not to the point, 
because in order to discover the supposedly general element 
in the parables these scholars neglect the concrete details of 
the story. 


III. THE SETTING IN LIFE 


Realising the particular character of the two premisses 
of the parabolic syllogism, Dibelius,! Dodd, Cadoux and others 
have recently stressed the significance which the occasion and 
circumstances in which Jesus told His parables have for their 
understanding. But while this procedure is in closer touch 
with the exigencies of the text than are other methods, it, 
nevertheless, is unsatisfactory in its actual interpretation of the 
parables. For the Gospels, as is generally recognised, were 
written for devotional purposes, not primarily as_ historical 
records. But interpreted by means of their “setting in life” 
the parables will yield merely historical information which, 
owing to the non-recurrent character of the respective events, 
is unfit as a basis for general applications. 

The study of the “setting in life” is by no means useless; 
it helps to validate our contention that the parables are meant 
to communicate particular truths. But by the method of Form- 
Criticism one never attains to this inherent truth, except by 
fortunate inconsistency.* It is true to say that Prof. Dodd is 
aware of this undesirable result, and that he makes a remark- 
able attempt to do justice to the parables as parts of the New 
Testament message, as addressed to the Church. In order to 
overcome the merely historical relevance of his interpretation 
he points to the artistic character of the parables. He holds that 
“any serious work of art has significance beyond its occasion.” 
But within the context of his book this principle starts a 
vicious circle. For the work of art is intelligible apart from 
its origins, and no historical knowledge will essentially deepen 
its understanding and appreciation. The fact is that many of 
the applications of the: parabolic teaching which Prof. Dodd 


1 Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, Engl. Tr. 1935. 
oH W. Robinson, The Parables of Ferme fe Relate to Flis Masitry. Chicago, 1928. 


p- 30 f. 
* Parables of the Kingdom, p. 195. 
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makes in the last chapter of his book are not based on the 
artistic character of the parables, but on the principle of identi- 
fication. He rightly assumes that there is identity of structure 
between the ministry of Jesus and that of the Church, or between 
the life of the first disciples and that of the believers of all 
ages. In this respect we agree with Prof. Dodd. But this prin- 
‘ciple of identification is based on an assumption of faith; it 
cannot be deduced from the aesthetical character of the parables. 
It is from the parables that this kind of wisdom is to be learnt. 
It cannot therefore be presupposed as a principle of their in- 
terpretation. 


IV. THE DIVINE PURPOSE OF REDEMPTION 


The New Testament shows clearly both that there is a 
fundamental difference between the heavenly and the earthly 
world, and that there is no direct analogy between the two 
realms. It also makes clear beyond doubt that the link that 
holds the two realms together can be found in neither of them. 
The fact that a manifestation of the heavenly world (namely 
God’s Kingdom) and events of the earthly world can serve as 
minor and major terms in parables is rather due to the fact 
that the Divine purpose of Redemption brackets the Divine 
work both in nature and in the establishment of the Kingdom. 
’ Thus, as Pascal says, “all things cover a mystery”. 

There are facts in nature that point beyond the purely 
natural. Such amazing phenomena are, for instance, the exis- 
tence of organic life, procreation and multiplication in a barren 

universe of inorganic matter, or the occurrence of kindness in 
an evil race, or the good results of foresight in a hostile world 
of evils, etc. We are naturally inclined to take all these things 
for granted. But when Jesus tells His parables He makes people 
thereby to wonder how such things can be in existence at all. 
The explanation is that by the will of God this world is destined 
to be the scene of His Kingdom, and the object over which it 
is to be established. Hence it is that earthly events, although 
not indicative of the nature of the heavenly world, are, never- 
theless, indicative of the divine purpose for which they exist. 
Thus we learn that in the parables of Jesus the ontological 
relationship between the minor and the major term is that 
of end and means. 
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(c) The Validity of the Conclusions. 
I. NECESSITY OF CERT. 


A last problem to be dealt with in 
of the validity of the conclusions 
The parables of Jesus are not meant to 
truths. They reveal mysteries, by wh 
be enabled to take the right stand in rocess of the estab- 
lishment of God’s Kingdom.' For this Qirpose it is necessary - 
that the conclusion should carry absolute certainty with it. 

Our analysis has shown, however, that the two premisses 
of the parabolic syllogism are particular propositions, and even 
if the major be treated as typical, the conclusion would at the 
best possess probability, and more likely possibility only, because 
of the conditional and assertive character of the major. More- 
over, unlike the ordinary form of syllogism, whose propositions 
state subsumption of one concept under another, the minor 
proposition of the parabolic syllogism predicates similarity 
between the minor and the major terms. Thus the predicate 
of the major cannot be the predicate of the conclusion. The 
growth of the Kingdom, for instance, is not a biological process 
like that of the selfgrowing seed, or a chemical process like 
the operation of the leaven. Furthermore, the act of comparison 
that is required here cannot be executed by means of analogical 
reasoning, whereby we assume that 4 is likely to have the property 
e, because it has the properties «, 8, y, and 3 in common with 
a, which is known to have also the property e. For in the 
parables the Kingdom is unknown, and exclusively defined by 
the parable story. . 

Genuine comparison requires knowledge of the essence 
of the two objects to be compared. In the case of the parables 
this would mean that we should have knowledge of the place 
which both the Kingdom of God and the subject of the parable 
story have in the Divine purpose of Redemption. But such 
knowledge we lack when we are told the parable. 


is connection is that 
wm from the parables. 
Mavey purely theoretical 
owledge men shall 








II, VALIDATION OF THE CONCLUSION 


If the certainty of the conclusion which is required for 
the practical purpose of the parables cannot be obtained by 
merely logical means, extra-logical or supra-logical support is 
1T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Fesus, p. 73. 
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to be sought for. The Synoptic Gospels show that this validation 
was made possible by two supernatural factors, viz. 


(1) the authority of Jesus as supreme revealer of the divine 
truth, and 

(2) the operation of the Holy Spirit, that enabled the elect 
among the hearers to understand the mystery of the 
_ Kingdom of God. 


"Firstly, the minor proposition of the parabolic syllogism 
is far from being self-evident. Nor does it rest upon sense- 
vexperience or on a deductive inference drawn from the idea 
of God. For to us God is the Wholly Other One. The essential 
ontic difference that exists between God and His creatures is 
the reason why, logically, no man has the possibility or the 
right to assert of himself that the Kingdom of God is like 
something here on earth. (This, by the way, is the explanation 
of the fact that Jesus has had no imitators in the art of telling 
parables.) Thus we have to accept the absolute authority of 
"Jesus Christ as the basis of the truth of the minor proposition. 
Those who are unwilling to recognise this authority will find 
themselves bound to interpret the parables as interesting speci- 
mens of popular stories teaching ethical common-places, or they 
have to content themselves with answering the merely historical 
question, on what occasions and in what circumstances Jesus 
taught in parables. 

Secondly, the recognition of the revelatory authority of 
Jesus, indispensable as it is for the understanding of His parables, 
would, nevertheless, be insufficient for an interpretation that 
would carry certainty with it. For-even if, by the recognition 
of Christ’s authority, apodictic character were given to the minor 
proposition, no valid conclusion could be drawn from the two 
premisses by purely philosophical reasoning, because, as has 
been shown, the nature of the similarity between the two terms 
escapes our natural understanding. 

It is in this connection that we receive further light from 
Jesus’ word, saying, “unto you is given the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God” (Mark iv. 11). Whereas the variants in the 
parallel texts of Matthew and Luke suggest that Jesus discussed 
here the knowledge of esoteric, speculative truths, Mark rightly 
lays stress on the givenness of the mystery of the Kingdom, i.e. 
on the fact that the mystery is present to the disciples’ inner 
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perception and intuition. They are the ones who see that Jesus 
Himself is the very centre of His parables. Thus they know, 
also, what seed, leaven, growth, gathering and casting away 
signify in the Kingdom of God. 

Interpreted in this way the parables yielded to the disciples 
and to the intimate followers of Jesus particular truths, as was 
to be expected from the logical nature of the indications given 
to them in the parables. The role of Jesus in the establishment 
of God’s Kingdom and the signs indicative of the progress of 
that process were thus revealed to them. These truths are 
valid truths verified by subsequent experience. They were not | 
general principles of conduct, although they were inducive of 
an active response. Yet unlike uniform rules of rationalistic 
philosophy the underlying eschatological reality, whose mystery 
they reveal, allows us to apply them in various ways to the peculiar 
problems of changing ages. 

In the New Testament and in the early Church no trace 
is to be found of an official explanation of the parables. This 
fact makes evident that the hearers of the apostles were as certain 
as their teachers of the fact that to them also had been given 
the mystery of the Kingdom of God. The newly established 
reign of Christ was experienced by means of the Holy Spirit’s 
operation in their hearts. It is this very same spirit that will 
enable us also to draw the right conclusions from the parables. 

Interpreted without this recognition of the revelatory 
authority of Jesus and without such spiritual insight the parables 
of Jesus are words of enigmatic wisdom that may bewilder 
us, and that each one may interpret according to his good 
pleasure, but which for this subjective interpretation cannot 
mean anything for our lives. Interpreted rightly, however, 
they change a person’s whole outlook in life. 

The gift of the Spirit does not immediately convey to a 
person the full wealth of information contained in the parables. 
The example of the disciples shows that a man may possess the 
mystery without being able to discover its implications. Thus 
the Spirit does not allow us to dispense with exegetical efforts. 
But exegesis without spiritual insight remains on the surface. 

Orro A. Pipsr. 
The Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Fersey. 


? See: Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Noel Davey, The Riddle of the New Testament, p. 190. 








AN EVANGELICAL MINISTRY? 
I 


Tue term “ Evangelical” is used here not as the synonym 
of the modern expression “Non-Roman”’. It is richer and 
more definite in content than the Augsburg Confession, and 
finds its fullest systematic expression in the great Reformed 
Confessions. In Scotland, whence its seed was carried over 
the oceans of the world, its classic expression is found in the 
theological and homiletic literature of the seventeenth-century 
Reformers. There is found the travail of Scotland’s soul for 
the “Crown Rights of the Redeemer”, a beautiful and all- 
embracing term for the Sovereignty of Christ. This has been 
translated by the Confessional Church of Germany, in its 
similar life-and-death struggle with Totalitarianism, into the 
phrase: ‘“‘ Freedom of the Gospel.” 

The triumphant issue of that century-long heroic and bloody 
struggle in Scotland was a democratic monarchy under which 
civil and religious liberty are secure. But it should never be 
forgotten that this security of justice and freedom was the fruit 
and not the root of the struggle of Scottish piety. The great 
Dutch statesman, Groen Van Prinsterer, in tracing the religious 
freedom and political ideals of the Netherlands to their true 
source, unhesitatingly proclaimed: “Calvinism the source and 
guarantee of our constitutional liberties.” Of our Scottish 
heritage of freedom the facts of history loudly proclaim its 
origin and guarantee in the triumphant struggle of our Reformed 
and evangelical ancestors. 

In the present terrible struggle against sinful man’s fiendish 
perversion of his mental and physical powers it is necessary 
to have that fact constantly in our view. For spiritual issues 
are deeply involved in the present war. Our reasons for this 
conviction are based on the fundamental doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity. Such ideas as liberty, social justice, and the infinite 
value of the human personality, which atheists as well as 


1 The Address delivered by the Rev. Professor D. Maclean at the opening of the 
Free Church College, Edinburgh, for Session 1941-42. 
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Christians have on their lips to-day, are a totally inadequate 
description of the truth and are essentially weak unless they 
have behind them an evangelical conviction concerning the 
world and society. There is more required of us than such 
urbane and civilised points of view, which, according to many, 
have validity even though their evangelical presuppositions are 
denied. Indeed many publicists of such schools of thought 
dogmatically assured us that a scientifically ordered progress 
was leading us inevitably towards a millennium. So much did 
that idea become a normal part of modern thought that, when 
the Nemesis of such unfounded suppositions came upon us in 
Germany’s barbaric display of human wickedness, none have 
been more stunned into helpless silence than those loud scientific 
vocalists. 

It may help us to understand in a measure how the present 
religious ineffectiveness has arisen if we sketch briefly the his- 
torical background in an effort to assess fairly the situation 
that confronts us. 


II 


During the eighteenth century, Deism, which spread over 
the British Islands and Ireland, had in Scotland its baneful effect 
on religion and morals in deplorably lowering the power and 
responsibility of the national pulpit. The average moderate of 
the age had his theological beliefs reduced to the narrowest 
limits, and such beliefs as he had were the product of a system 
of thought that harmonised self-regard with disinterestedness, 
identified virtue with beauty and morality with aesthetics. A 
typical example was the notorious Dr. “ Jupiter” Carlyle who 
stood forth as an unrivalled authority on mutton and claret, 
but correspondingly as poor a judge of sustaining spiritual 
viands. To the youth of the Lothians, drilling against the 
dreaded Napoleonic invasion, he offered nothing better than 
the empty surds of Stoic ethics. “ Virtue,” he exclaimed to 
them, “ secures to us the protection of the Alfnighty.” But 
the faith that triumphed over absolutism in the previous century 
was not dead. The evangelicals of the time, inside and outside 
the establishment, holding fast by the fundamental tenet of 
their witness that a time of seriousness demands an unshakable 
faith, faced the terrors of their time with the sure confidence 
with which Calvin challenged the King of France, “a confidence”, 
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said Calvin, “which is not appalled by the terrors of death, 
and, therefore, not even by the judgment seat of God”. 
Thus, the evangelical ministry of Scotland saved the soul and 
honour of Scotland for a second time in a national crisis. 

When we come to the nineteenth century we find that its 
characteristic note in matters of religion was social Christianity. 
The evangelical witness had itself become diluted by the so- 
called “liberalism”, featured by the theological thought that 
it became easy for the Church to conform to the general con- 
temporary trend of life towards social Christianity. The prob- 
lem of slums and poverty that spread rapidly in industrial 
centres as a result of the factory system, characteristic of the 
industrial revolution, led Churches and Churchmen to regard 
the appalling problem of the “ lapsed masses ” that confronted 
them as challenging their Christian profession. With firm con- 
viction, held sincerely by many during many years past, Churches 
devoted themselves almost wholly, and with amazing industry 
and organisation, to the social application of their Christian 
faith in their congregations and among the community in 
general. Let us briefly enquire what have been the effects on 
the community and on the Christian faith of this tremendous 
expenditure of Christian zeal and endeavour? 


Ill 


The answer is sadly easy. The flood-tide to the Churches 
has, alas, not set in. The prejudices and hostility of sinful 
man have not been softened by the undoubted social amelioration 
effected. The heedless multitude still pass by. But even more 
serious is the reaction which the social application of Chris- 
tianity has had upon the faith itself. Revealed truth itself cannot 
be affected by human reactions, for the Word of the Lord 
endures for ever. Nevertheless, the attempts to apply Chris- 
tianity socially have profoundly affected the meaning which the 
Christian faith has for the average man and ordinary church- 
goer. The emphasis on the social has largely stifled the spiritual 
nature of the faith. It has obscured the revealed fact that the 
Christian message was primarily to and for individuals. That 
the Son of God became man, and that man must be born again, 
are sufficiently strong reminders to us of the divine estimate 
of the immortal soul of man. The great doctrines of grace, 
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which the Bible so unmistakably connects with the re- 
demption of the human personality, have been so rarely 
emphasised during more than a generation that, not 
only have these doctrines become unknown, but the spiritual 
faculties of hearers have been so weakened by disuse that 
spiritual discernment has faded away. The Church of to-day 
is consequently faced with the difficult but necessary task, 
arising from her former neglect, of re-educating her people 
in the fundamental elements of the faith which give it the 
character and distinction of being the Christian faith of revela- 
tion. For the business of the Church in its God-given mission 
is to the individual and through the individual to society. More- 
over, the Christian revelation holds out no hope for society 
except in so far as the men and women who form it are Christian, 
which for the secular State is a futile and unattainable ideal. 
It is therefore all the more essential that the truth should be 
understood that a Christian society can only be fashioned out 
of and by Christian men and women. 


IV 


The foregoing brings us directly to the question of the 
character, functions and place of an evangelical ministry in the 
redemptive purpose of God to the world in which we now live. 

Firstly—An evangelical ministry is a ministry of God's 
Word. There can then be no uncertainty as to the message 
the evangelical minister should deliver. For Christ did not 
surrender the future of His Kingdom and Church to the un- 
certain inventions and clever conceptions of men. The message, 
therefore, was and is always invested with His divine authority 
and is intended for all the world. It is the good tidings of 
salvation for a lost world. Consequently not only is it a message 
of transforming power and eternal significance, but is intended 
to be applied in every sphere of life by regenerate men and 
women. For in “eating my flesh and drinking my blood,” 
and in partaking of the bread that came down from heaven, 
Christ surely teaches here that those who find in Himself their 
source of power have a spiritual quality of life not only for 
the future, but also for our present existence. 

There is a craving, characteristic of our desperate time, 
for an authority in thought that would give peace and comfort. 
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The minister of the Word must thus have theology in his 
preaching, and as the revelation of God is the content and 
concern of theology, it should give an adequate response to 
this craving. For any theology that is evangelical must be based 
on revelation, for otherwise theology degenerates into a depart- 
ment of sociology. 

Evangelical ministers, holding their high commission as 
ambassadors of Christ, must ever plead with men to be recon- 
ciled to God. When people are reconciled to God they are in 
fact at peace with one another. From this peace, conditioned 
by faith in Jesus Christ, can alone arise a state of mutual peace 
among peoples of nations and a fellowship in peace of the states 
constituted of these reconciled peoples. When the evangelical 
ministry in this manner realises more fully its own God-given 
command and power, it will clarify its spiritual insights into 
the human situation and give expression to these. Then will 
the ministry think as God thinks and will as God wills. With 
self-confidence which rests on confidence in God it will utter 
the solemn warnings and encouragements of God’s Word. In 
this exercise of his calling and gifts the evangelical minister 
is called upon to-day in particular to redeem the ministry of 
the Word from the unworthy, but not unmerited, stigma of 
exasperating the ills of our times with its empty moralisms 
and unattainable ideals. This can be done through God’s 
Spirit when the ministry proclaims unhesitatingly and in sim- 
plicity the redemptive Gospel committed to its trust with full 
relevance to the situation and perplexities of people everywhere. 
It calls upon us to accept certain divine realities, which are 
the dynamic force which alone can create the ideal personality 
and the ideal society. It does not invite us to achieve some- 
thing, but it does invite us to receive something. It makes 
available for us the new life which God offers and on which a 
new world can be reared. 

Secondly.—The evangelical ministry is in God’s hands a 
regenerating instrument. As such it must be the interpreter of 
the Christian faith to society by witnessing for truth so as to 
form a leaven in the lump. Thus, life through the agency of 
such ministry is transformed according to the pattern revealed 
in Christ. Accordingly the message, if faithfully lived and 
delivered, while it is directly concerned with the spiritual life 
of people, is, as a result of its spiritual potency, a transformer of 
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the political and social life of society. Such a transformation 
is most clearly seen in the great institutions, cultural and social, 
which had their origin in the Christian faith. These followed 
the impact of the teaching and lives of those whom Christ 
sent forth to call the world to obedience to His sovereign sway. 
To-day, therefore, as at all times, the primary privilege and 
service of this ministry must be the regeneration of men who 
will become creators of a better and more really Christian 
civilisation. For, as Count Keyserling observes, the noblest 
and most truly human feature of even the Russian experiment 
in Communism is the direct influence of the Christian spirit. 
It is likewise true, and admitted now by unbelievers, that the 
best in our civilisation had been the fruit of Christian influence 
mediated by the Christian Church. For that reason, and in 
view of the hoped-for issue of the present gigantic struggle, 
it cannot be overemphasised that the need for an evangelical 
ministry is as urgent to-day and to-morrow as is the palpable 
truth that people have to be spiritualised to fit into a Christian 
society. Justice and freedom are permanent and vital elements 
in our civilisation. For these none can struggle as Christians 
should, for they have their seat in the holy will of God and 
their vindication in the triumph of the Cross of Calvary. 

Thirdly—An evangelical ministry is a nourishing ministry. 

It was Calvin who wrote of the “ visible Church” that 
‘“‘we should learn from her single title mother, how useful, 
nay, how necessary, the knowledge of her is, since there is 
no other means of entering into life unless she conceive us in 
the womb and give us birth, unless she nourish us at her breasts, 
and, in short, keep us under her charge and government, until, 
divested of mortal flesh, we become like the angels”. 

It is now sadly admitted even in evangelical communions 
that in recent times the great doctrines of grace, and the Word 
of God which is the children’s bread, have been but stintingly 
served to their famishing children, and with that came a corres- 
ponding decline in the reformative discipline of the nursing 
mother of the family. Thus the actual spiritual relationship 
of mother and child has been greatly forgotten, and, conse- 
quently, its formulation and expression in word and conduct. 
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V 


This has been largely due to the decay of religious belief 
consequent on Christianity being looked at mainly through the 
eyes of science, as the most vigorous exponents of that process, 
in America in particular, now regretfully admit. The God of 
this process became a cognitive inference, a mere deduction 
from the facts observed by scientific investigation. This was 
not Christianity, and decidedly not evangelical Christianity. 
Synchronising with this theological decay was a borrowing by 
the Church from the State of its economic and industrial method 
of organisation and production, not dissimilar in form and result 
from what obtained in the Imperial Roman Church at its in- 
ception. The modern Church was captivated by these borrow- 
ings, and urged, as it is still doing, mass production in the 
form of featureless and dead uniformity in organisation and 
method, without the binding and impelling power of unity in 
the faith. This process sterilised the Church’s spirituality and 
weakened her ethical effectiveness. The value of the human 
personality was lost in the mass production. 

The Church now bewails her impotence and the heedless- 
ness of the dehumanised hordes around her. Here, indeed, 
lies her hope of recovering lost power by rediscovering the 
God of revelation. Moreover, if the evangelical Churches are 
to rediscover their own soul and their divinely promised power, 
there is no alternative for them but to examine themselves in 
the light of Holy Scripture. For if the Church or ministry is 
to “‘ nourish” us “‘ and keep us under her charge and govern- 
ment”’, as Calvin says, her ministry must of necessity be evan- 
gelical. The primary privilege and duty of an evangelical 
ministry is to confess and expound the redemptive will of God. 
The people of God are accordingly nourished for life here as 
well as hereafter. For they are not only to be nourished, but 
also to be taken in charge and governed. In this way purpose 
and direction are to be given to their lives under the governing 
laws of the Kingly rule of Christ. It is evident that the spiritually 
nourished life, like the nourished physical life, must manifest 
and prove its reality in all the activities of our complex human 
life. From this it follows that we have a relation, profound 
in its significance, to society, or the political hierarchy, which 
is the State. This State as revealed and evangelically conceived 
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is also a minister of God. As such it is a sign of the patience 
of God with the world even of the unredeemed, who, as well 
as the redeemed, are under the sway of Jesus Christ until the 
day when He shall make all things new. 

Knox and our Scottish Reformers realised this truth and 
inculcated its implication. Consequently they insisted on the 
application of this conception unreservedly in the political and 
economic spheres. Their dominant ideas of justice and freedom 
were enshrined in the “Crown Rights of the Redeemer’’. In 
the economic sphere the just and fair distribution of nature’s 
resources found expression in their Christian sense of steward- 
ship, with its implication of unswerving double loyalty to the 
honour of God and the sacredness of the human personality 
privileged before God to an equality of right to God’s gifts. 
This was emphasised by Knox when he warned the Scottish 
nobility against the evil of amassing family wealth beyond the 
limits of the Pauline conception of the family need. For Knox 
insisted that spiritual education—all true education was to him 
spiritual—was the necessary guarantee against the abuse of 
God’s gifts. For no legacy, he declared, would be more harmful 
than wealth bequeathed to an uneducated offspring. 

This evangelical tradition still offers its unchallengeable 
solution of all our social and economic problems, because it 
is founded on revelation and is accordingly honouring to God 
and man. It has carried nations and peoples through many a 
crisis, and is fitted to do so still, with the assurance of the 
supremacy of Christ underneath it as everlasting arms. In our 
own time of travail let us then face our tribulations and their 
issue with the same unconquerable courage and confidence that 
Calvin showed before the King of France, and Knox manifested 
before a Scottish Monarch, and which have been recently 
expressed so boldly by Karl Barth in these words: “ The 
final result of the whole affair I have never doubted, I do not 
doubt to-day, and I shall not doubt in the future.” 


D. Macrean. 
Edinburgh. 








THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


An Anglican Liberal Evangelical scholar, Canon J. G. Simpson, 
remarks: ‘‘ It has become almost a commonplace to talk about 
the sacramental principle, and to argue from it to the Christian 
Sacraments, as though their meaning, purpose, and value were 
at once determined by their reference to it, and all differences 
of opinion concerning them were dependent on its acceptance 
or rejection”’, and he goes on to say, “‘it affords little assistance 
to the interpretation of the sacred rites of Christianity, if we 
invert the order of things and apply a principle, the very name 
of which is derived from the sacraments, to the illumination 
of the sacraments themselves”. Such a judgment seems to 
rule out as unnecessary an exposition of what is called the 
sacramental principle as a preliminary to our study of the 
Christian Sacraments. Whatever may be our personal views 
respecting the origin, nature, and functions of the Sacraments, 
we who belong to the Evangelical Tradition are agreed that 
the significance of these rites does not depend upon any vague 
principle which may appear operative in the universe at large, 
but that the significance and value of the Sacraments are derived 
from their relation to the Gospel which centres in the Person 
and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. As Dr. Carnegie Simpson 
puts it: “‘ It is the evangelical in them that makes them sacra- 
mental.’’* This is a truth which is either overlooked or mini- 
mised by many representatives of the ‘ Catholic” tradition 
who maintain that sacramentalism is rooted in the constitution 
of the universe, and who regard the sacramental principle as 
the determinative factor in religion. Moreover, writers of this 
school are not always clear and consistent in their definition 
of the sacramental principle, and they incline to stress analogies 
which, however interesting in themselves, can scarcely be said 
to have a direct bearing upon the question of the Christian 
Sacraments. Even Bishop Paget, a leading exponent of Sacra- 
mental theory, declares: “‘ It ought to have been acknowledged 
1 Catholic Evangelicalism, 106. %The Evangelical Church Catholic, 83. 
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all along that the name was being used with different and 
shifting meanings.” 

But despite the objections which might be raised, some 
consideration of the sacramental principle may not be alto- 
gether irrelevant to our special topic. Though the word “ sacra- 
mental’ has been derived from the Christian Sacraments, it 
has now acquired a wider connotation and application. There- 
fore, before proceeding to consider Christian Sacramentalism 
in particular, I want us to look at the subject in its more general 
aspects. 

What then is meant by the sacramental principle, or, as 
some might prefer to call it, the sacramental idea? Briefly 
and broadly speaking, it is this : Spiritual realities are mediated 
through material forms; or, conversely, material forms are the 
expressions, symbols, and vehicles of spiritual realities. Says 
Dr. A. J. Tait: “‘ Wherever that which is physical is the instru- 
ment whereby there is effected any kind of communication of 
that which is mental or spiritual, there we are now prepared 
to find illustration of the working of the sacramental principle. 
It matters not whether the process takes the form of the expres- 
sion of mind, or of the revelation of will, or of the imparting of 
moral energy, or of the communication of spiritual power: that 
which counts is the fact that in some way and for some purpose 
that which is physical and material is the instrument of that 
which is mental and spiritual.”1 He is careful, however, to 
limit the sphere in which the principle operates, and cannot 
“recognise any operation of the Sacramental Principle in 
processes which do not involve personal relationship, but are 
merely the communication of invisible and impersonal forces 
through visible means.’’ Thus he would define the Sacramental 
Principle “as the dependence of mind upon matter for the 
most part of its contacts, whether of apprehension and recep- 
tion or of communication and expression.” But he insists 
that the general principle must not be regarded as “ deter- 
mining the purpose and mode of operation in any particular 
application of it”’, and especially must this limitation be borne 
in mind when we seek to relate the Christian Sacraments to 
the general Sacramental Principle.* 

Taking the term “ Sacramental Principle ” in the broadest 
sense, we may find illustrations of its operation in Nature, in 

1 The Nature and Functions of the Sacraments, 1. * ibid. 2. 
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Social Life, and in Religious Beliefs generally. These vary in 
their significance and value, but they all show that in some 
way outward things are expressive of spiritual content. 


I 


1. The Sacramental Principle in the Natural Order. 

For convenience we are accustomed to draw a distinction 
between the “ natural world” and the “ spiritual world”, but 
the distinction is not absolute. From the Theistic point of 
view these terms merely represent two aspects of one Divine 
Order through which the Creator-Spirit whom we call God 
expresses Himself and makes Himself known. Christian 
Theism maintains that the ultimate Reality is God, and it 
conceives of God as a conscious, intelligent, and purposive 
Personality who wills to express Himself through what we 
may call the “ relative” reality of our universe. It rules out 
both Deism and Pantheism, and leads to a monistic conception 
of the universe. God is both transcendent and immanent, 
neither separated from the universe nor confined within it, 
God is Spirit—the Source from which all things are derived. 
Because everything proceeds from God, matter as well as 
energy must be thought of as spiritual. There can be no sharp 
cleavage between spirit and matter, between God and the 
universe. Matter is but the expression and instrument of spirit. 
As Dr. Leonard Hodgson puts it: “ That stream of energy 
which constitutes the spatial-temporal universe is, taken as a 
whole, a spiritual reality because, in itself and in all its emergent 
embodiments, sub-human and human, it is the expression of 
the intelligent purpose of God”’,! or, to use the striking phrase 
of Athanasius, the universe is the ‘‘ Body of God”’. There we 
have expressed the sacramental view of creation. ‘‘ The material 
universe (is) not something alien and opposed to the spiritual, 
to God, but something deliberately brought into being to 
express the spiritual.”* In and through the universe God ex- 
presses Himself and makes Himself known. As Paul says: 
“For the invisible things of him since the creation are clearly 
seen, being perceived through the things that are made, even 
his everlasting power and divinity” (Romans i. 20). 

This conception of Creation implies that there must be 


1 Essays in Christian Philosophy, 107. 
T. G. Platten, Christianity and Mental Healing, 46. 
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minds or spirits which can apprehend God’s self-revelation, and 
in man, the crown of creation on earth, we have a being who 
is also conscious, intelligent, and purposive. On his physical 
side man is part of the so-called “natural order”, but on his, 
mental and spiritual side he is related to God the Creator-Spirit 
and is himself an embodiment of God’s spiritual purpose. “ And 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. . . . 
And God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him ’”’ (Genesis i. 26-27). Thus man is essentially a 
spiritual being and his body is the instrument through which 
he expresses his spiritual character. Says Professor Hodgson: 
‘“‘A man’s natural body becomes his spiritual body by being 
used as the organ for the expression of his intelligently purposive 
life. The body must be an organ appropriate to the environ- 
ment in which the life is to be expressed. If God is to fulfil 
His purpose of communicating to man a share in His own 
life, that purpose must find an embodiment through which to 
express itself in this world.” We cannot conceive in this life 
of human personality apart from a body, and the body which 
God has given him in this world is so wonderfully constituted 
as to become the means by which man is able to apprehend 
spiritual realities. Man himself is a sacrament of God. 

Now to such a being Nature may become instinct with 
spiritual meaning. “‘ The universe”, says Archbishop Temple, 
‘is a Divine utterance, a form of speech.” Through Nature 
God speaks to man enabling him to understand something of 
His “everlasting power and divinity”, for by “the things 
that are made’”’ the “ invisible things since the creation are 
clearly seen”. Says Dr. Dodd, “ There is no other passage 
where Paul so explicitly recognizes ‘ natural religion’ as a 
fundamental trait of human nature”.* Not that all men alike 
are able to hear and understand the Divine utterance, for much 
depends upon the degree of culture attained, and still more 
upon a man’s spiritual response. But it remains true that there 
are men, such as Wordsworth, who through the self-expression 
of God in Nature attain to a real communion with Him. Words- 
worth’s appreciation of Nature was not aesthetic but spiritual. 
His response was the response of faith, and he became con- 
scious of a Presence which enriched his life. ‘“ And whoever 
draws from great Nature her testimony to the living God is 

1 Op. cit., 109. ® Romans (Moffat Commentary), 24. 
5 
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not simply uplifted by a symbolism which points to a reality 
that lies outside the limits of the natural order; he is also refreshed 
and strengthened because, within that order, he meets with God.” 


2. The Sacramental Principle in Social Life. 


As we have already observed, man, created in the image 
of God, is essentially a spiritual being, but his inner life of 
thought and feeling is conditioned by his material environ- 
ment. It is from the material world that he derives the organism 
by which he is enabled to apprehend and establish contacts 
with what lies outside himself. Moreover, man is a social being, 
and he can live a full life only in correspondence with his fellows. 
For such social intercourse he is dependent upon his senses 
which convey to his brain the impressions received from external 
objects. Perceptual experience is the foundation of his intel- 
lectual life. Through what he sees, hears, touches, feels, he 
forms his judgments and learns to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. Thus the association of mental attitude with physical 
action is indispensable to human existence such as it is in this 
life. Man’s “mind . . . demands the use of his body for the 
processes alike of apprehension and of communication”’.* 

Arising from this necessity, and as the result of social 
co-operation, there is the development of language which is 
the medium through which thought works and expresses itself. 
But this power of speech is dependent upon an adequate physical 
equipment—the vocal chords, the tongue, the lips. These are 
the physical media for the utterance of those sounds which 
communicate ideas. Correspondingly, for the reception of the 
ideas expressed a man is dependent upon his ears. Thus we 
see how man’s intellectual life is physiologically conditioned. 
It is by material means he conveys his thoughts, including 
the highest and most beautiful conceptions, and gives assurances 
of friendship, love, and fidelity to others; and by material 
means also he receives the same from others. Moreover, lan- 
guage is primarily symbolic. Its symbols are words, which 
originally were not abstractions but physical analogues, similes, 
and metaphors. And words still derive their greatest practical 
value from their concreteness and figurativeness. Language is 
the basis of human relationships. Man’s power of thought 
lifts him above the brute creation and enables him to know 


1J. K. Mozley, The Gospel Sacraments, 17. * Tait, op. cit., 10. 
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himself, his fellows, and God, while the ability to communicate 
his thoughts promotes mutual assistance and edification. Lan- 
guage is sacramental. 

But important as language is, the spoken word does not 
provide an all-sufficient form of self-expression and communi- 
cation. We know how words and actions are often set over 
against each other as though they represented different cate- 
gories and not modes of expression. Actions, it is said, speak 
louder than words. Words lacking confirmation in action are 
subject to discount. The senses of sight, touch, feeling may 
provide assurances more satisfying than hearing. So we find 
that custom and law decide what physical actions shall be 
regarded as confirmatory of verbal assurances. In this respect 
we may instance the kiss as the expression of love, the hand- 
shake as the sign of friendship or good-will, the giving of a 
ring as the token of marriage, the signing of a testament as 
a proof of intention, the sealing of a document as an attestation 
of a gift or a contract. Indeed, ‘‘ This principle of embodying 
attitudes, mental processes, and words in action (often sym- 
bolical in their form) for the purpose of confirmation, and in 
ordered actions for the purpose of social recognition and validity, 
permeates the whole of human life ’”. 

Now while all symbols are not necessarily sacramental, 
it is not easy to draw a sharp distinction and state precisely 
when the symbol becomes sacramental. In the instances just 
cited, the sacramental significance of the acts may be more 
or less apparent, for the kiss, the handshake, the giving of 
the marriage-ring, the sealing of a deed, are effectual signs, 
i.e., they are instrumental in producing certain effects upon 
human character and relationships. On the one side they 
intensify the attitude or emotion which they express; on the 
other they produce the assurance of faith. 

But objects as well as actions may be symbolic when they 
are associated with the deep and moving realities of life. These 
objects may be quite commonplace—a flag, a picture, a portrait, 
a vestment, etc., but in special circumstances they acquire a 
value which is sacramental. To the patriot or the soldier the 
flag of his country is not a variegated piece of cloth, but the 
symbol of all that his nation stands for, and in times of emergency 
it calls forth his spirit of devotion and loyalty and stimulates 


1 Tait, op. cit., 11. 
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him to deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism. Similarly with a 
portrait or a photograph. During Shackleton’s expedition to 
the Antarctic he and his companions found themselves in such 
a perilous situation that it became necessary for them to abandon 
all impedimenta, including a large part of their supplies. Per- 
sonal possessions were relinquished, but all retained their 
photographs of dear ones at home. These proved veritable 
gifts of life, calling forth the energy and determination needed 
to overcome their peril. Another interesting and apposite illus- 
tration is furnished by Harold Begbie. A Salvationist, beset 
by sudden temptation, found his resistance broken. In shame 
and penitence he hurried home and donned his red jersey, 
the symbol of his religious profession. He now felt a different 
man. He must be true to what that jersey represented. By 
Divine grace he was henceforth enabled to withstand the allure- 
ment which had momentarily caused his defection. 


4. The Sacramental Principle in Religion. 

The origins of religion as a matter of History are lost in 
obscurity, but from the beginnings of his conscious life man 
has faced the problem of relating himself to his environment 
—a world not only of visible and tangible objects, but also of 
mysterious powers which he could not explain but which he 
felt to be very real. Dr. John Murphy considers from an 
evolutionary standpoint that the first observable form of religion 
is found in the tendency of primitive man “ to see life or some- 
thing analogous to it in all things around him ”—*“ the dim 
sense of a ‘ life’ like his own, a ‘ power’ like his own, a ‘ will’ 
like his own, in things outside himself.” He quotes Dr. Wash- 
burn Hopkins: ‘“‘ There can be no clear understanding of the 
foundation of religion without the recognition of the fact that 
man has passed through a stage where he fails to discriminate 
between matter and spirit. . . . In the thought of the lowest 
savage, matter and spiritual power are so interrelated that there 
is no body without conscious power and no spirit without body 
(History of Religions, 17).’”* On a higher level of thought 
we have what anthropologists call Animism in which man has 
learned to distinguish between matter and spirit, body and 
soul. Here spirits are conceived as existing apart from objects, 
but they may still inhabit them and are able to enter and leave 
1 Primitive Man, 145, 146. 
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them at will. But whether permanently or intermittently pos- 
sessed by spirits these material objects are regarded as powerful, 
and as such are able to influence human life either for good 
or ill. Hence primitive man felt the necessity of establishing 
good relations with the “ powers that be”’. 

Ithas been said that “‘ the variety of living and inanimate objects 
in which man has from time to time detected the super-natural 
is positively bewildering”. The object may be a particularanimal 
or species of animal, a tree or a river; or again, a stone or a piece 
of wood, to which the sacred life is supposed to be transferred; 
but whatever it is, the object is venerated on account of the 
supernatural power or personality indwelling it. Much scorn has 
been poured out on the heathen who “ bows down to wood or 
stone’, but as a matter of fact the object is not wood or stone 
to the worshipper: he regards it as living—a Real Presence. The 
fetish is in his esteem both a symbol and a vehicle of spiritual 
vitality and power. The savage who carries it wherever he goes 
believes its presence is a source of strength to himself. 

In these beliefs we may have a source of sacrificial and 
ceremonial rites which have characterized religion in its higher 
as well as lower forms. Sacrifices of all kinds, blood-covenants, 
lustral washings, sacred meals, and ritual worship, seem to have 
one underlying purpose—to ensure the presence and interest 
of the supernatural Power or Deity, to enter into communion 
with the deity and receive power from him. And in so far as 
these acts bring to the worshipper a consciousness of union and 
strength they may be called sacramental. 


Il 


The illustrations drawn from Nature, Social Life, and 
Low-grade Religion show how widespread is the application 
of a Sacramental principle, but as already indicated the general 
principle is not determinative as far as the purpose and mode 
of operation in a particular application are concerned. Christian 
Sacramentalism cannot be regarded as merely a sequence in 
the development of human culture. But admitted that in the 
Divine Order spiritual things are expressed and mediated 
through material channels and that sacramentalism meets a 
deep need of human life, it would be surprising if when we 
1D. C. Owen, The Infancy of Religion, 30. 
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come to the highest form of religion no provision were made 
to meet this need and that the sacramental had no place in 
Christianity. The purpose of Christianity is to make God 
known to men, so that they may realize communion with Him 
under the conditions of ordinary life. When we look at the 
Christian Revelation we see that it is shot through and through 
with the sacramental. In the economy of Divine Grace there 
is something corresponding to what we have called Sacrament- 
alism in Nature, Society, and Religious Cultus. 


1 The Sacramental Man Christ Fesus. 


Christianity is Christocentric. Everything in it derives 
its significance and value from its relation to Jesus Christ in 
Whom God has been pleased to reveal Himself. In Christ 
we have the final and complete self-revelation of God. He is 
the Incarnate Word of God: “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God... 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth” (John i. 1, 14). Before the advent 
of Christ God had spoken in many forms and fashions, but in 
the “‘ fulness of time’ He spoke to mankind in a unique way 
through His Son born of a woman. What does this mean ? 
““ There are to-day”, says A. G. Hebert, “ two quite different 
views of the Incarnation: the one that while there was a prepara- 
tion for the Incarnation in history, the Incarnation itself is the 
breaking-in of the transcendent God on the course of history, 
or in eschatological language the coming of the Son of Man 
to judge and save; the other that the whole process can be 
described in evolutionary terms, as a progressive illumination 
of mankind which reaches its highest level in Jesus Christ.’ 
Which is right? Unhesitatingly I would say, the former. 
The Incarnation marks a Divine intervention—the breaking-in 
of the Eternal and Infinite Spirit into the natural order, so that 
He might reveal His own character and purpose and make it 
possible for man made in His image to enjoy unhindered 
fellowship with Him. As Dr. Peake says: “In Jesus Christ 
we have a revelation of the inmost nature of God. If Jesus 
is the Son of God, then in His earthly life we have a trans- 
lation of God’s moral and spiritual character out of the speech 
1 Memorandum on the Archbishops’? Commission on Christian Doctrine, 20. 
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of eternity into the speech of time. We no longer have a mere 
description of God with all the inadequacy of human language, 
but we are face to face with God Himself living within the 
limits of our humanity His own perfect life.” Our Lord’s 
humanity was real, not a semblance; His body was of flesh 
and blood like that of every other son of man. “ The Word 
became flesh.” Professor G. H. C. Macgregor emphasizes the 
use of odpf (flesh) instead of ciya (body). cdya “ means merely a 
‘body’ tangible to sense: odp{ for John is always that realm of 
the material, opposed to that of the spirit, into which the Logos 
descended to raise men to Himself,”’ so that through union with 
Himself they might attain to “eternal life’’*. Like other New 
Testament writers John regards Christ’s Mission as redemptive, 
but to him the Incarnation is the pivotal fact of the Gospel. 

But the point which now concerns us is that in the highest 
and greatest of God’s revelations of Himself the medium of 
the spiritual was physical. In the Incarnation we see the supreme 
example of the sacramental principle that the spiritual finds 
expression through the material. Jesus Christ, our Incarnate 
Saviour and Lord, is the supreme Sacrament. Through Him 
God makes known and conveys His redemptive grace and love. 
He is “ the image of the invisible God” through Whom God 
is made manifest. ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.”” It was for us men and for our salvation that Christ 
became man, and in His Life and Work consummated on the 
Cross we see God’s purpose. “ God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself.” Says Canon Quick: “ To interpret the 
life of Jesus as the supreme sacrament is to show that in this 
outward, historical life lived in space and time there is both 
uniquely expressed and uniquely operative the highest purpose 
of goodness which all life and all nature are destined to fulfil. 
That purpose is in its origin and ultimate reality divine. Its self- 
revelation or expression in Christ is affirmed by the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ; its instrumental operation in Christtowards the attain- 
ment of its end is affirmed by the doctrine of the Atonement.”’® 


2. The Sacramental Society: The Church. 


In the “days of His flesh” Jesus gathered a company 
of disciples to carry on His work after His departure and 


1 Christianity—Its Nature and Truth, 209. * Eucharistic Origins, 238. 
* The Christian Sacraments, 57. 
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promised His continued Presence by the Holy Spirit. This 
apostolic fellowship was the nucleus of the Church which Paul 
describes as the Body of Christ. The Church is a Divine Society 
which owes its existence not to any human agency, but to the 
creative will of the Living Christ. It is this fact which differen- 
tiates the Church from every other institution or association of 
men. “ The Church”, says Dr. Forsyth, “is not made by 
man. It is no creature either of human sympathy, or of volun- 
tary association, even though these give it a local and practical 
form. It is not put together by consents, contracts, or affinities. 
It is a new creation of God in the Holy Spirit, a spiritual 
organism in which we find our soul”.1_ The Church was born 
from above not from below, not of the will of man but of the 
will of God, not of human convenience but of Divine purpose. 
In this Divine Fellowship the Holy Spirit, the Source of grace 
and power is permanently immanent. That is surely the meaning 
of Pentecost | ‘‘ At Pentecost, the Divine Life, the Spirit of 
God, actually passed in a supreme degree into those who, 
because all the conditions of knowledge, of forgiveness, of faith, 
had been fulfilled, were now capable of receiving that Life and 
entering into fellowship with God and with one another.’’* 
Sometimes the Church is spoken of as “ the extension of 
the Incarnation”’. It is a term beloved by sacerdotalists and 
consequently held in suspicion if not dislike by many evan- 
gelicals. Yet the phrase does represent a great truth. It reminds 
us that the Christ who was born in Bethlehem and crucified 
under Pontius Pilate also rose again from the dead and ever 
lives as our Kinsman Redeemer. We do not worship a dead 
Christ but a Living Christ who by His Spirit indwells His 
Church and bestows upon the members of His Body the riches 
of His grace. The Pauline description of the Church as the 
Body of Christ is more than a mere metaphor: it expresses a 
spiritual reality—the Oneness of Christ and His Church. “ It 
represents, so far as a concrete and visible thing can represent 
the abstract and the invisible, the relations and functions of 
the community alike within itself and in relation to its Invisible 
Head.”* For the Church is a moral creation, a redeemed 
fellowship, sustaining a vital union with Christ. It is this union 
which gives the Church its essential character as a Divine 


1 The Church and the Sacraments, 3 
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Society distinguished from all other societies. The Church is not 
a mere institution but a spiritual organism in which Christ dwells 
and through which He continues His work. As members of 
this Church believers share a common life, are energised by one 
Spirit, and are called to a common service. It is the Presence 
of Christ which sustains, quickens, and empowers the Church 
which is His Body. No Christian can live his life in isolation, 
but only in the Christian Community created by the Spirit and 
sustained by the Spirit. This is the sacramental conception of 
the Church. Christ is God’s sacramental gift to His Church, 
and the Presence of Christ makes the fellowship sacramental. 


3. The Sacramental Cultus: The Christian Sacraments. 

The history of religions shows that man’s religious feelings 
and beliefs find embodiment in outward rites and ceremonies. 
This is to be explained by man’s constitution as both a physical 
and a spiritual being. These external rites do not themselves 
constitute religion any more than the physical body constitutes 
the man, but they are the expressions of man’s deepest thoughts 
and emotions. In themselves they are useless performances, 
but when suffused with spiritual meaning they not only promote 
but also safeguard religion. When the forms of religion perish, 
religion itself is imperilled, for it can never exist on a purely 
subjective basis. Even among those groups which make little 
of external rites we find that they are compelled to formulate 
practices which are ritualistic. Says Professor A. E. Taylor: 
“‘ The curious thing is that, after every reaction towards simpli- 
fication, the same development seems regularly to begin again. 
The ‘ reform’ which started as a ‘ return to nature ’’ commonly 
ends in the adoption of a new conventional ceremonial, often 
less complex and usually less aesthetically rich than the old, 
but equally rigid and as little spontaneous. . . . Ritual as such 
is neither beautiful, nor pompous, nor glowing; it may be bald, 
ugly, drab, without ceasing to be ritual. . . . Every human 
social activity inevitably tends to develop its own conventions, 
and so to create a ritual for itself.”* This applies to religion 
as to any other form of social activity. From this tendency the 
Salvationist or the Quaker is no more exempt than the Romanist. 

Christianity, like other positive religions, has its institu- 
tional life which is embodied in the Church, the fellowship of 

1 The Faith of a Moraiist, 11, 246, 247. 
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persons living in a material world and limited by physical condi- 
tions. If it is to maintain correspondence with its earthly environ- 
ment it must have its outward forms. Christianity is a sacramental 
religion and all its institutions and rites have a sacramental 
character as expressing the corporate life, worship, and service of 
the Christian community. Prayer, Praise, Preaching, Sacred Rites, 
Ministry, are all sacramental acts intended to express and convey 
the grace of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Different Christian 
groups have their special emphases, but all are united in their 
desire to glorify God and to realise His Presence and Grace. 

Most groups within the Church ascribe spiritual signifi- 
cance and value to sacramental ordinances. In ‘ Catholic’ 
circles stress is laid upon the Seven Sacraments, viz., Baptism, 
the Eucharist, Confirmation, Holy Orders, Penance, Matrimony, 
and Extreme Unction, while Protestants generally regard the 
first two only as specifically the Sacraments of the Gospel, 
because they believe them to be Dominically instituted, deriving 
their significance and value from their relation to the Gospel 
of God’s Redemptive Purpose and Work. Article XXV of 
the Church of England states: “‘ There are two Sacraments 
ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that is to say, Bap- 
tism, and the Supper of the Lord. Those five commonly called 
Sacraments, that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, are not to be counted 
Sacraments of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly 
of the corrupt following of the Apostles, partly are states of 
life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have not like nature of 
Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, for that 
they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 

With the exception of the Society of Friends, the Salvation 
Army, and a few small groups, Evangelical Christians have 
accepted and observed the two Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as of Divine institution. Into the vexed question 
whether or not our Lord Himself ordained these rites as of 
permanent obligation I am not now concerned. Sufficient to 
say with Dr. James Denney, “‘ There is nothing in Christianity 
more primitive than the sacraments”. From Apostolic times 
these have had a place in the economy and practice of the 
Church, .and experience has proved their value for faith and 


1 In the Eastern Church the Seven Sacraments were not definitely recognised until 
the sixteenth —,, and even to-day some “ Orthodox” theologians are doubtful 
of those other than Baptism and the Eucharist. 
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devotion. Says Emil Brunner: ‘‘ Without the Sacraments the 
Church would long ago have disappeared, and with the passing 
of the Church would have gone also Christian faith and the 
Bible. The Sacraments are the Divinely given flying buttresses 
which save the Church from collapse.’ 

But while most Evangelical Christians have included the 
Sacraments in their cu/tus they have differed widely in the sig- 
nificance they have attached to them. Some retain them as 
rites but allow them little value either objective or subjective. 
Others regard them as useful reminders of central Gospel truths 
but deny that their effect is more than psychological, inducing 
a certain frame of mind in the worshipper. Others, again, 
believe that they are real channels of grace to the devout 
recipient. Here we come up against the distinction between 
rite and symbol on the one hand and sacrament on the other. 
A rite or symbol derives its significance from the human agents 
who take part in its performance or recognition, but a sacra- 
ment implies that something is conveyed—that “‘ God offers 
something to man ”—something which is received by faith on 
the part of the responsive participant. “It speaks not to the 
imagination but to faith; and the faith to which it speaks is 
faith in God, that He is true to His own appointment, and 
that what by the symbol He indicates Himself as doing, that 
He does. . . . The sacrament is not only significant—it is also 
efficacious.”* Through the material sign God bestows grace 
on the believing soul. The Sacraments are God’s acts not 
man’s—not magical effects produced by human agents but 
means whereby God takes action upon the created spirit. As 
The Westminster Confession declares: “‘ There is in every 
sacrament a spiritual relation, or sacramental union, between 
the sign and the thing signified; whence it comes to pass, that 
the name and effects of the one are attributed to the other.’”* 
The elements themselves, the water, and the bread and the 
wine, are not sacraments. These have no intrinsic efficacy to 
produce spiritual effects; they are but instruments. Neverthe- 
less these material elements are necessary to the sacramental 
act. The spiritual effect is conditioned by faith on the part 
of the recipient, but where there is faith they are efficacious 


means of grace. ‘“‘ When the Sacraments are rightly observed 
1 Our Faith, 127-128. 
2H. J. Wotherspoon, Religious Values in the Sacraments, 21. 
* Cap. xxvii. 2. Cf. Larger Catechism, 163. 
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by believers in Christ in the exercise of faith, love, and devotion, 
then they receive and enjoy not only the outward sign, but 
also the grace signified by it; and in all cases that grace is 
really offered to all who receive the sacraments.” God's grace 
is not limited by the sacraments, but it is given through them. 
There is nothing unethical in this positive conception of sacra- 
mentalism. Such sacramentalism, as Professor H. A. A. Kennedy 
says, ‘‘is ethical to the core, having its foundations laid in a 
genuine religious faith. It is no excrescence of primitive super- 
stition, but corresponds toa permanent demand of the human con- 
sciousness, the demand that the visible and tangible should be a 
seal to faith of that which is unseen and eternal ’’*. We cannot 
separate the Word from the Sacraments, for as Dr. Forsyth puts 
it, they “are the two great expressions of the Gospel in worship”. 
In the former by audible or written signs, in the latter by 
visible and tangible signs, God reveals and conveys the power 
of that Gospel of His redemptive grace and love in Jesus Christ 
who is our Incarnate Saviour and the Head of that Body which is 
His Church. As long as the Church endures the Sacraments, 
like the Word of which they are the complement, will have an 
abiding value, and according to our faith shall it be done unto us. 
Let me close with these significant words of Principal 
Forsyth, who represents the highest type of Evangelical Sacra- 
mentalism: ‘‘ The Sacraments are not only signs or symbols, 
but deliberate seals of the loving will and work of Christ for 
us ... They not only suggest Him, but they convey Him- 
self to the Church. They deepen the relation between them. 
They have a positive meaning which He intended. They are 
not accidental suggestions. They are connected with Him by 
much more than association. They are more than souvenirs, 
keepsakes. They are bequests. They are conveyances. And 
what they mean and bring is of the very essence of what He 
was and is and willed to be to the Church—its Redeemer and 
Sanctifier. These love-tokens, these heirlooms, the Church has 
to guard and use. She has to keep them bright, and not by 
care only but by use. She must so use them that they shine 
with their message and not merely by a polish. Like rails, they 
gleam with traffic which carries value to the soul.’ 
Edinburgh. J. T. Hornssy. 


1J. S. Candlish, The Sacraments, 25. °%St. Paul and the Religions, 264. 
” “"'* The Church andthe Sacraments, oars a 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY 


Tue reviewer assumes that he, a layman and a lawyer, has 


-had this book! sent him for attention because his was the 


privilege of assisting the organisation of, as he had the handling 
of the arrangements for, the Calvinistic Congress (1938) in 
Edinburgh. The “ First American Calvinistic Conference ” 
held at Paterson, New Jersey, in June 1939, was, though 
not so stated, in direct sequence to the Edinburgh gathering, 
as it, in turn, had followed upon earlier meetings. The sequence 
extended, logically, to the theme for 1939: Tue Soverzicnty 
or Gop, which was*handled fearlessly by, among others two (next 
hereinafter mentioned), who had been prominent in Edinburgh. 
Professor Wm. Childs Robinson (of Decatun, Ga.) cleared the 
ground by contrasting, on a popular platform, Calvin’s teaching 
with the varying alternatives formulated, and favoured (with 
scarce any unity beyond a common plea for man’s self-suffi- 
ciency) by schools of thought classified as American Attitudes. 
Principal John Macleod (Free Church College, Edinburgh) \aid 
a sure foundation in “a Dogmatic Study” wherein man’s 
freedom is shown to be “ responsible freedom with which God 
has endowed accountable creatures whom He has put under 
law, and laid under obligation to honour Him by obeying it 

. God has appointed that responsible action should be that 
of free agents in the exercise of their choice, as it commends 
itself to them, and as they shall answer to it”’. 

The legal mind has no call to question what is thus written. 
They who believe ‘‘ to the saving of the soul” do so in freedom 
which is not lessened when God, in sovereignty, accepts 
the belief; rather are they helped in believing by the promise 
that they who come shall in no wise be repulsed. They who, 
on the other hand, and of free choice, will not come, do suffer 
loss. God’s sovereignty is not challenged by their choice or 
its consequence. 

Dr. Macleod’s oe ig Study” was fittingly preceded 


1 The Sovereignty of God; being meena of the First American Calvinistic 
Conference, Fune 1939. Seutovven Pab hing 
P- 215, price $1.50, 


ouse, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1941. 
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by “A Theological Study’ by Professor John Murray (West- 
minster Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa.) while it was, thereafter, 
tested in a popular address by Dr. Leonard Greenway (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) on the “Sovereignty of God and Human Res- 
ponsibility’’. 

There were consequential papers on Politics, on Philosophy, 
and on Ethics. In the last mentioned Rev. Wm. Matheson 
(Chesley, Ontario) found authority for justice between men in 
the Sovereign Command to love one’s neighbour as one’s ‘self, 
in the Divine justice which is no partial respecter of persons. 
Dr. Leonard De Moor (Hudsonville, Mich.) measured philo- 
sophic thinking by its recognition of Calvin’s distinction 
between, and unity of, revelation’s two-sidedness; i.e. human 
capacity (God given) to know, to worship and to exercise faith 
toward God, over against God’s showing forth of Himself 
(tempered to our capacity of understanding) in nature, in 
Scripture, and in Christ Jesus made flesh and dwelling among 
us. In this paper Dr. De Moor pays kindly tribute to Barth; 
but in another paper Professor D. H. Kromminga, (Church 
History, Grand Rapids, Mich.) presses Barth in a series of ques- 
tions which emphasise the indefiniteness of that good man’s 
teaching—a somewhat depressing exercise lightened, however, 
by bringing out how keenly Barth is still reaching out to the light. 

The reviewer is, perhaps, most at home with Garrett 
Heyns, Ph. D. (Jonia, Mich.), in looking at politics in the light 
of God’s Sovereignty. Without mention of either—as text 
or illustration—it is plain that this study covered such appar- 
ently remote, but elementally related, things as the Church of 
Scotland “‘ Ten Years’ Conflict” (1832-42) and the Totalitarian 
assault on Europe of this day. Calvinism recognises the seat 
of authority over man as in God’s Sovereignty alone. “‘ Govern- 
ment must have regard for the individual conscience, for in 
respect to conscience every man is sovereign with no power 
above him save the Almighty.” Government having sanction 
only from God, it must be just; and governors neither corrupt 
nor self-seekers. It follows therefore that no Calvinist, no 
Christian, may be a recluse; each must bear some part in the 
affairs of state, if it be no more than voting; always in such 
wise as will further the chief end of glorifying God. 


W. Rovunsrett Brown. 
Edinburgh. 
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SOME MORAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE BIBLE? 


In this work we have a worthy addition to the literary output 
of the Fellowship that publish it. It shows the workmanship 
of a careful, reverent, believing student of the Word of God. 
The author passed away in the midst of his days when his 
friends might well be looking for the ripe outcome of his work 
in defence and exposition of Christian truth. As we learn from 
the Editor’s note, Archdeacon Guillebaud at his early death 
left this volume incomplete. So from Chapter vii to Chapter xi 
the treatment of various aspects of its theme is hardly more 
than an independent editorial handling of matters in regard 
to which the writer left little more than his notes, if even so 
much at some points. Those chapters that are not from the 
author’s hand might in respect of their execution be critically 
distinguished from his handiwork; yet in their tone and out- 
look and method these sixty pages fit in well with his scheme 
whether they are the adjustment of his incomplete prepared 
materials or the work of another hand, so that the treatise, 
though so far of composite authorship, is consistent with itself. 

The kind of questions that are handled in this volume 
varies. Some of them are such as present themselves to thought- 
ful or inquiring minds in the field of Philosophy or of Natural 
Theology. These raise difficulties that are not peculiar to the 
Bible. Yet they arise in Bible study as they emerge in its course 
and call for an answer. Others are questions that crop up in 
connection with the special phenomena of the Scriptures. Such 
questions as these among others are taken up and dealt with 
in the pages before us.—Why did God permit sin to enter the 
world ?—Are we predestined ?—Why did God favour the 
Jews ?—Is God jealous and cruel? Such subjects also are 
handled as The Problem of Suffering. —Old Testament Diffi- 
culties, and our Lord’s attitude toward the Old Testament— 
Evil Spirits from God—The cursing of the Barren Fig-tree— 
Difficulties in the Book of Revelation—The Imprecatory 
Psalms. These topics are treated in a modest, a judicious, 
and, as a rule, a helpful way. 

While some of the difficulties dealt with may be raised 
in a merely frivolous or captious spirit, even these may be the 


1 Some Moral Di, ies of the Bible. By H.E. Guillebaud. London: The Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship. Price 35. 6d. 
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source of keen discomfort to serious and honest students of 
the Word. It is a thing that ought not to be forgotten that 
it is easy to put questions that ask How? or Why? that it 
may be beyond man’s power to answer. While there may be 
no doubt as to what the facts are in regard to which a difficulty 
is felt, to explain either the reason why they have become 
possible or the method of their genesis may be outside the 
range of our competence. For a child may put a question that 
a sage cannot answer. We might well bear in mind that we 
have no plumb-line that can fathom the thoughts of One all 
Whose judgments are a great deep. The origin or the per- 
mission of sin presents us with a problem that we cannot solve. 
Into this problem so many of the problems here discussed 
resolve themselves. Of these, the Christian believer feels him- 
self constrained to say with Paul, “‘ How unsearchable are His 
judgments and His ways past finding out!” 
Joun Macteop. 

Edinburgh. 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION! 


In the absence of the Articles in abridged form before us in 
this pamphlet it is good to have even a short conspectus or 
outline given of the valuable teaching of Dr. Warfield in the 
four monographs from his pen dealing with Revelation and 
Inspiration. The framework of his exposition is given with 
care. 


Joun Mac ezop. 
Edinburgh. 


1 Revelation and Inspiration: an atime of Monographs. By Professor B. B. 
Warfield, D.D. yt og Inter-Varsity Fe: og Pp. 32. Price 6a. 





